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(Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by E. BUTTERICK & OO. 
Washionable Styles of Garments 
ASALOWAILE ovyles OL Warments. 
13 
NY } 
Front View 
LADIES’ JER Y COLLAR i 
blicat No, 7371 A novel and aty lis! widition Lo ANY Costume ia her 
rtrayed., tis in this instance nade of Swiss and insertion at 
uidsomely decorated with lac cdging rhe pattern is in o1 
ind calls for } yard of goods, 4 vard of foundation, each { 
inches wide, in making it Pric of pattern, 5 eents 
ig-M< 
from 
thout 
ally L 
viths 
pat t—) 
out D 
' 
NOM 
| CAN ff 
Fling the | 
Catal) | 
Varied Fiavre No, 1.—GIRLS COSTU MI | 
ot Fiaurnn No. 1—Thi winty | 
Sr Ulster was cut by model No, 7359, 
mw 0 which is in 7 sizea for girla from 3 | 
elther to 9 years of age, and costs 20 cents. } 
| Can The dress worn beneath the Ulater | 
. is model No 7333, whieh is in the 
ame number of sizes a thie cont | 
and alao cost 20 conte For a girl | 
AINS of 5 veurs, the costume will require 
to T# yards of material 22 inches | 
wide; the dreas requiring 37 varda, | 
4 C and the Ulster $4 yards, with § 
vard of contrasting goods for hood- 
lining Of material 48 inches 
eats, wide, 32 yards will be found 


A. ” sufficient for it construction 7375 





HIOD Gt No. 7375.—This stylish wrap is made of silk, and an elaborate effect ia produced by the rich and 
vit oth fashionable disposition of shirrings, The sleeves partake of the mandarin style now so much in vogue. || 
ring Avil Waterproofs and Ulster cloths, satin de Lyons, Siciliennes and all kinds of seasonable cloakings make up | 
sited 4 stylishly by this model, and the color of its lining may contrast with the material. The model used ts in 
Shen ae 10 sives for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure lo make the cloak for a lady of medium size, | 


platy em will require 44 yards of material 36 inches wide, or 34 yards 48 inches wide. Price of any size, 30 cents, | | 
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7363 

CHILD'S COSTUME, 

No, 71863,—For a child of 
costume will 
require 4 yards of goods 22 
inches wide, or 2 yards 48 
inches wide. The model is 
in 5 sizes for children from 
» to 6 years of age, and is 
adupted to any variety of 
goods in vogue for chil- 
dren's wear. Price, 20 centa, ha ,iew 


LADIES’ SHIRRED WRAP 


5 years, this 





369 


Front View, 








The engray 


No. 7369.—This wrap is quaint in effect, and is charming for all light-textured fabric 
ings illustrate it as constructed of Sycilienne, with elaborate decorations of lace and ribbon, asseme 
| teri is also a handsome garniture for the wrap, and it may be applied in any favorite method pr 
1 ferred lhe model is in 10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the wrap as 
|| pictured the above engravings for a lady of medium size, will require 34 rds of any variety 
} 


of material 22 inches wide, or 14 yard of goods 48 inches wide. Price of any size, 25 cents 





7377 


GIRLS’ COAT 


No. 7377.—This engraving por- 
trays a decidedly jaunty coat for the 
little maiden. It is here made of 
eloth and finished about the edges 
with a velvet binding. The puat- 
tern is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 
9 years of age. For a‘girl of 6 = ‘ 
years, the coat requires 2} yards of aia 
goods 22 inches ae 5 i yard 7368 

} 


Price, 20 centa. Back Vieie, 





= 





1368 
} t View, 48 inches wide. 
LADIES’ COAT, WITH CAPE TO THE ARM’S-EYE 
No. 736 In constructing this beautiful coat for a lady of medium size, 4} yards of plain goods 
|} and § yard of brocade 22 inches wide will be needed, Of material 48 inches wide, 24 yards of plain goods 
|! and § yard of brocade will be required. The model is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
| measure, ul llustrated as made up of handsome cloth, with brocaded silk for the cape and facings, 





Large pearl, horn, steel, bone or jet buttons are usually selected for coats Price, 25 cents. 
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7376 
7376 


Front View Back \ 
CHILD'S HOOD 

No. 7376,.—The engravings picture an attrac- 
tive addition to the cloak or costume of a tiny 
woman I'he pattern is in one size, and re 
quires % yard of material 22 inches wide, with 
4 yard of silk for lining, to make a hood like it 
Plush, satin, velvet or any suiluble material may 
be employed for the lining Price, 5 cents. 
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front View 
MISSES’ 
No. 7367,—This be- 
m { blue-and-gold  bro- 
th plain blue suiting. 
r k are used as garni- 
as —B* izes for misses from 
ty ike the polonaise for 
8. Beoquire 3 yards of plain 
brocaded goods 22 
{ plain material and 
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7365 





7365 
Front View, Back Vier 
LADIES’ WAIST, WITH SHIRRED FRONT 


36 inches wide for the front, in constructing the waist 
for a lady of medium size, Price of any size, 20 cent 

GIRLS’ ULSTER 

No. 7359 

This Ulster may 
be made up in any 
fabric devoted es- 
pecially to Ulsters, 
or of waterproof, 
cloth or suiting. 
The pattern is in 
7 sizes for girls 
from 3 to 9 years 
of age, and for 
a girl of 5 years 
requires 34 yards 
of material 22 
inches wide, or 
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Front View. 


GIRLS’ 

No. 7364,—These 
1 stylish costume of 
ish. The model is 
rom 3 to 9 years of 





ls i for any mate- 19 yard 48 inches 
is Buch costumes. The a wide, with } yard 
st years, needs 4 7359 of silk for hood- 
@, |r 1g yard 48 inches lining. Price of 
| f silk for the sash, Front View any size, 20 cents 
















No. 7365 \ fashionable method of constructing 
dress-waists is here shown, The model is in 13 size 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and i 
handsome for all sorta of dress materials It calls for 
34 yards of any variety of goods 22 inches wide, o1 
1¢ yard of material 48 inches wide, with @ yard of lining 


Back Vie 


POLONAISE. 

coming garment is made 
eaded goods combined 
Cords and tassels of blue 
tures. The model is in 
8 to 15 years of age. To 
a miss of 12 years, will 
material and 34 yards 
inchcs wide, or 1} yard 


yard of bro« “aded 
pattern, 25 cent 
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Rack View 
COSTUME 


engravings illustrate 





cashmere, with asilk 
in 7 sizes for girl 
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Front View. 


HUSSAR COSTUME, 
rhe novelty of this 
oth, with trimmings of 
prises the materials used 
in hood is unique and 
| for- lactic 28 to 46 inches, bust 
}a lady of medium size, will require 
4 irds of goods 48 inches 
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Dark greet 
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MAKING 


MISSES 

No The model to this 
misses from 8 to 15 years of age 
| effect, though very simple in con- 
|any one, two or more materials in 
with the skirt, if desired, To make 
| 8# yards of material 22 inches wide 
wide be selected, 3g yards will be 
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View 
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model in 13 sizes 

ike the costume for 
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size, 30 cents 
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COSTU MI 


charming costume is in 8 sizes for 
The costume is quite elaborate in 
struction, and may be made up of 
vogue. The polonaise may contrast 
the costume for a miss of 11 years, 
will be required If goods 48 inches 


sufficient. Price of any size, 25 cents 


We are Agents for the Sale of E,. BUTTERICK & 0008 PATTERNS, 


and willl send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price 


and order. 


_1. 8, ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RETURNED PHILIP. 


“1 CAN'T DO ANYTHING RIGHT, IT SEEMS,’ 





THE DIFFERENCE IT | endeavoring to make the poker do duty as a safety- 
MADE. 


valve—poking, poking away, as though he meant 





to stir out all the fire for the night. At last Lottie 





OW late you are again, Phil- 
ip!” exclaimed Lottie, pet- 


got quite nervous, and her tone had lost none of 


its pettishness, as she said: “Oh, dear, Philip! 
tishly, as her young husband | what a state that grate and fender and all will 
entered the little sitti n g- be in!’ 
room | “T can’t do anything right, it seems,” returned 
And that was all she did Philip, crossly ; and down went the poker with a 
say; nevertheless, it was just | crash. 
half a dozen words too many, Lottie went on with her sewing for a minute or 
and she had far better have | two. Then she inquired, quietly enough ; “What 
been silent, Strange and sad | has put you out, Philip? And aren’t you going 
it is to think how often we mar a day’s happiness to have any tea?” 
nay, even the happiness of a lifetime by afew} Now, a man does not, as a rule, like to be asked 
careless words, what has put him out. When his grievances have 
Philip did not reply, but, pulling off his boots, |smouldered awhile in the solitude of his own 
und thrusting his feet into his slippers, he sat breast, he may tell them or not, as it suits him, 
down by the fire, which he began to stir, Ap-| but he does not like to have them inquired into. 
parently he was not in a good temper, and was | “ Nothing has put me out,” was the curt answer. 
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nstead, there she sat motionless, and 
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done? what 
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burying her face in her hands, 
onate weeping. 
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ully gentle, docile temper, 


it was repeated, and then, drying her 
t slowly and unwillingly to open it, 

maid had gone out. 
tood Philip’s mother: a tall, grand- 
n, with wonderful eyes—large, bright, 
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ving kindness, and Lottie loved her 
| “QO mother, I am so glad 


And then she caught her voice with 
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n kissed her fondly, but would not 
e her agitation, and, entering the 

he took off her bonnet and shawl, 
n her work-bag a cap of white 
vith pale blue ribbons, she arranged 
irefully over her beautiful silver- 
She was standing before the little 
chimney-piece, and Lottie could 
being engaged, 
1 quickly putting away the neglected 


e was feeling ashamed. She wore no 
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Philip had vexed her by going and 
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And she had wondered what secret charm that old 


lady possessed that had so much more power over 


had yet discovered. 
“Where is Philip?” 
sently. 
| “Gone out,” uttered 
almost harsh in its pain 
she burst into tears 
The old lady pu 
and tenderly ca 
“What 
| misunderstanding 
And 
things will occur,” she } 
all 


it, if you can; and let: 
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terribly disappointed 
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the young man than any that his newly-made wif 
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her work in a moment, 
laughter-in-law. 
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ll, don’t let it 
lady paused. “ There 
“ We 
Tell me all about 
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hurt 
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vou know; and I found 
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happiness, or I should be 
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there is one thing, 


ll say while I think of it, 
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led, | 
1. But you must have 


rather inclined to 
1¢ is sometimes a 
and treat him gently and 
well in the end, for he 


“QO mother,” interrupted Lottie, sobbing still, 
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THE DIFFERENCE IT MADE. 





— 
have been to blame, I am sure. Oh, do advise 
me, and help me! I did so mean to make a good 
wife, and I have driven Philip away already.” 

“Do not cry so, my child. Come, wipe away 
the tears, and then tell me what you and Philip 
have been doing.” 

And soon Lottie was freely pouring out all her 
griefs. 





Their long talk was over, and though Philip | 
had not yet returned, and though his mother had 
at length departed, leaving Lottie to wait up 
alone, yet the young wife’s heart felt wonderfully 
lightened, 

“How did you use to contrive to keep Philip | 
with you so much—hour after hour, and evening | 


P ° P | 
was the gist of all the questions | 


after evening ?” 
she had put to her mother-in-law. 

And the sum of the old lady’s replies was this: | 
“T loved him, not myself; and I did not keep him | 
at ail, my dear. He stayed to please himself.” 

And so Lottie learned what seemed to her a| 
most strange lesson, namely, that there is no 
selfishness like the selfishness of love—not real 
love, of course, but yet what goes for real love 
with half the world. She discovered that she had 
been loving herself instead of Philip and that 
that must certainly be the reason why she had not 
pleased him. 

Instinct warned her now that he would not care 
to see her up when he returned, therefore she went 
to bed. But not to sleep, for she wished to listen 
for Philip, and besides she was thinking of a treat 
which was in store for them both. Mrs. Burton 
wished them to come and stay with her for a 
week; and Lottie had been greatly pleased at the 
idea, She would go, and make her own observa- 
tions, she determined, and then come back and 
treat Philip, as nearly as might be, as his mother 
treated him, 

Philip, as his mother had forewarned her would 
be the case, had not recovered his good humor by 
the next morning, but Lottie resolved not to de- 
spair, and she set about the preparations for their 
little visit in tolerably happy spirits. 

They went, and returned: and how thankful 
was Lottie. Philip was not yet what he had once 
been to her—perhaps, shesometimes sadly thought, 
he never would be again—nevertheless, she felt 
that she had gained valuable new knowledge, 
which, persistently acted upon, would in time give 
her such power over him as she had never yet 
possessed. Moreover, he was daily becoming 
dearer to her, and love is a great and wonderful 
teacher. 

It was the first evening after their return. Lottie 
was alone. She had hoped that Philip would have 
stayed with her this evening. But no; he had 
gone out directly after tea, and she had forborne 
to reproach him, even by a look. 





‘of no use whatever. 





There she sat in her pretty, fresh, gray dress, 
with a rose-colored ribbon at her throat, while her 
brown hair shone like satin. The room, too, was 
neat as a new pin, and she had had tea ready to 
the The had 
brightly when Philip entered, and the kettle sing- 


minute. fire also been blazing 


ing merrily, and his wife had met him with a 
happy, hopeful smile. “ Always have an eye to 
cheerfulness and comfort,” was one bit of advice 
mother-in-law had given her, and 


which her 


| during the whole day she had been striving to act 


upon it. But, so far, it seemed as if all had been 


The first trial was over, and 


| Philip was gone, and she was left alone to recon- 
| sider her plans. 


Sut, to begin with, she was living over again 
that visit 
Philip’s mother. 

She recalled the first evening they had spent 


which she would never forget- to 


together. No matter what subject of conversation 
Philip had started, his mother had at once shown 
a quick, and ready, and real interest; and a sensi- 
ble interest also. And with shame and vexation 
Lottie had remembered how very far she had often 
been from doing the same. Philip, perhaps, had 
mentioned some subject connected with his busi- 
ness, and she had laughed, and told him not to 
“talk shop;” or he had talked of the coming 
election of anew member for their borough, and 
she had listened and replied very indifferently, 
or, perhaps, had not thought it worth while to 
reply at all. 

Meals, too, had been always punctual at Mrs. 
Burton’s, and this had given Lottie another sharp 
reproof. Many a time in the little, new home, 
which she had meant should be such a happy one, 
when Philip had entered and inquired for tea, she 
had told him carelessly that it was “not ready 
yet,” and that it “ would not hurt him to wait for 
it.’ She blushed now with contrition as she re- 
membered how many such words she had spoken 
to the husband whom yet she loved; and she 
began to see that if ever there had been any real 
necessity for waiting, Philip would have starved 
rather than have uttered a complaint, but that it 
was the entire needlessness of all these small an- 
noyances which had galled and vexed him. 

Also Lottie recalled to mind, almost with tears 
in her eyes, how Philip had one eventag acci- 
dentally broken a favorite vase of his mother’s, 
and how, while he had been greatly concerned and 
distressed, his mother had only smiled at him. 
“T should have scolded,” Lottie had thought, and 
she had said something of the kind afterward’ to 
her mother-in-law, and the old lady had looked 
surprised, but had answered the next moment with 
a grave shake of the head: “No, you would not, 
my dear—if you loved him as much as his mother 
does, that is. There are very few things my 
Philip can do to vex me. I should storm at any 
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FREDA, THE NEWSGIRL. 
A TRUE STORY. 

YVERY year in the city of P. there is given 
to the newsboys, by one of the noble-hearted 
men of that place, a grand Fourth of July 

linner.. Like his namesake, the brave and good 
. George, of Cappadocia, who slew the dragon 
ind protected the children sacrificed to the monster, 


this knight of the nineteenth century is also a/| 


rue friend of the little ones, and throwing aside 
ihe insignia of his rank as employer for that day, 
hecomes the host and entertainer of hundreds of 


the ragged little urchins who sell his paper on the | 


streets during the year. 


Not many years ago upon one of these occasions 
: 


the mayor of the city, who was one of the notable 
guests of the day, while walking up and down the 
aisles between the crowded tables which groaned 
with the luxuries of the season, had his attention 
| going to be Amerykans always, major.” 


drawn toward a solitary little girl seated in the 
By this time the long table full of boys were 


. * ‘ | 
midst of the noisy mass of boys, She was not a 
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“No, major; the boys call us ‘ Dutch,’ but we 
ain’t! We come to Ameriky in a big ship from 
away off, and our vater and mutter said we was 
Swedes: but we are Amerykans now, because we 

| will stay here forever, Otto and me.” 

| “ And your parents ?” 
His honor seemed interested, and sat down beside 
the child to hear her story. 

| “They both died soon after we come here. We 
was poor, oh, so poor! and Otto was almost a baby, 
but I could take care of him till he got bigger, 
and when Nick there,” with a look toward the 
freckled-faced boy, “ he said he would let Otto sell 
some papers for him, I went along, too, for he was 


such a child; but he made a lot o’ pennies folks 
Nick’s 


I can scrub 


bought of him cos he was so little. 
mother lets us sleep in her cellar. 
and run errands, and can earn enough between 
times to get along, and so with selling papers—for 


I belong, you know—we're doing well, and we’re 


pretty child, but her neat appearance and modest | curiously watching the attention Freda was_re- 


manner were very attractive; her long, flaxen | 
hair was carefully braided and tied with a blue 
ribbon, and the little, light calico skirt and sacque | 
which she wore were scrupulously clean, She 
appeared to have under her somewhat motherly 
charge a tiny little boy, who despite his years and 
size was undoubtedly one of the noble guild of 
newsvenders. 

“Why,” said his honor, pleasantly, stopping 
and speaking to the little girl. “ Why, how is 
ityouare here? You are not a newsboy /” 

“No, sir, but I belong,” replied the child, in a 
bright, quick, business tone, looking up into his 
face with a smile; “and besides,” she added, 
earnestly, “I brought Otto, and he belongs, and 
he’s my little brother, and we both sell papers, so 
we both belong, you see, and—” 

“Oh, no need for apologies, my dear,” returned 
the mayor, laughing at her voluble explanation, 
and continuing, gallantly: “I am sure you are 
very welcome. Our host is happy in entertaining 
you all, and you, representing the fair sex, most 
ofall, for surely a banquet is honored by the presence 
of the ‘woman,’ its guests’ invariable toast.” 

“Bob your head, Freda; he’s the mayor, and 
he’s givin’ yer taffy,” whispered a freckled-faced 
boy beside her. 

At this the little girl got up from her seat and 
courtesied in a pretty, quaint fashion. 

His honor smiled. 

“What is your name?’ he asked. 

“My name’s Freda, and his’n’s Otto,” with a 
nod toward the diminutive specimen at her right 
hand, whose sharp little eyes, as well as teeth, were 
devouring the goodies before him like alittle mouse. 

“Those are not English names; you are not 
Americans then ?” 


ceiving from his honor, and as the girl seemed to 
be a favorite with them all, the notice pleased them. 
“Its a mash, by hooky,” said one, between 


| huge bites of pie. 


“T tell you what, boys, our Freda’s comin’ out,” 
cried another. 

“Give us all a invite I say, Freda!’ shouted a 
third. But Freda, nothing daunted, chattered onto 
the “major,” who was as courteous in his atten- 
tions to her as he would have been to any lady in 
the land. 

When it came time for the company to disperse, 
and all the speeches for the occasion had been 
listened to, and the boys had cheered three times 
three for their kind benefactor, his honor rose and 
proposed that they should all drink, in a glass of 
lemonade, a toast to “Woman, the gentle repre- 
sentative of whom we have before us in the pre- 
sence of the little newsgirl Freda!” 

This proposal was received with enthusiasm on 
the part of the boys, who joined in the drinking of 
the toast with alacrity. Then, the feast being 
over, they all marched away, an army of happy, 
well-fed little ones, with thankful hearts and full 
stomachs ! 

A gentlemanly kindness is always warmly felt 
and appreciated, be it displayed toward rich or 
poor, little or big; and g0, although the polite 
attention on the part of the “ Major,” as little 
Freda called his honor, was but a trifle in itself, 
it made a poor child very happy and grateful in 
the remembrance. Even the lowly guild of which 
she was a member appeared to take the mayor's 
notice of one of their body as a personal compli- 
ment to all, and ever afterward endeavored to re- 
turn the courtesy, in many a little rough and rude 
way. 
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‘] vez, his honor’s a gintilman, and no mi — it all, the mayor stood for a momey 
take,” cried one of the boys, as his honor came out | quite dazed; then, the parcel in his hands est 
of the « rt-house one day, “an’ we'll iviry one o’ lishing the fact of the reality of the situation, } 
us cast our vote for him whin he’s up fer prisi- | unfolded the package carefully A paper fell « 
dent upon which was printed, evidently with great ca; 

Chi ves the gentle wind sometimes show how | and labor: “ Mr, Major Plees except from mx 
the straws may blow when the storm comes! Criskmuss gift.’ And inside a beautiful moti 

Just before Christmas that year, a little girl} worked in crimson, and blue, and green, and gol 
might have been seen in a cellar in one of the} gave out the happy greeting: “ Merry Christma 
down-town streets of P., very busily engaged with It was only a little return for the gratitude f 
a piece of needlework night after night. It was} and remembered in the heart of a child; but of 
not a dress nor a doll upon which she was so] his costly presents that year, I do not think then 
industr ly sewing away by the dim light of a was one Which pleased even his honor, the Mayor 
candle, but bright little seraps of colored wools | of Philadelphia, more than this simple yet touch 
lying about looked mysteriously like holiday work | ing gift from |] join the newsgirl 
of some kind Avausta DE Bupna, 

She was not a child of wealth, this little girl; 
on the contrary, it was a very poverty-stricken 


sort of abode where she dwelt; but she seemed THE UNFORTUNATE APPLE-TREE. 


very happy nevertheless, and although it was 


cold, and she was oftentimes hungry while she “T HE RE you are, then!” poor thing!” whis 
work« d he ing over her task blithely pe sred the yew tre« - l knew you would 
“Look, Otto!” she cried one morning, as she come to a bad end;” and she shook her 


held up her work completed. “Do you think it} mournful old head more mournfully than ever 


will do?” ‘You always were an unfortunate little pip.” 
“You bet! Why, it’s stunnin’, Freda! He'll “Not at all, my dear friend,” piped a weak 
never know how you stinted yer grub to buy the hopeful voice underground. “I believe the aky 
threads with, though, will he?” lark was a true prophet, after all.’ 
“No, o’ course he won't; you don’t s’pose I'll “What did the skylark say, I should like t 
tell him, do you? I’m goin’ to give it to him just know?” asked a rough-headed young sparrow, 
like a lady Where’s my pencil and paper? who was hopping about in search of crumbs, 


Dear, dear, this is the hardestest part of all!” and ‘I wouldn't repeat it if | were you,” said the 
with much labor and pains Freda sat down to | yew-tree ; “you'll only aggravate the poor thing's 
” 


write the note that was to accompany her gift, | Misery. 


“‘ust like a lady.” “I’m not miserable at all,” interrupted the little 
It was Christmas Eve. There had been hard| pip. “ Quite the contrary.” 
work in the office that day, and his honor the “T always did think that skylark was foolish,’ 


mayor was resting from his labors a few moments | aid the sparrow. “He has forever got his head 
before going home to his family for the glad in the clouds, As if he could find worms there !” 
festivities of the hour. As he sat there quite “The creature’s 80 unreasonably mirthful, too,” 
alone, he heard a timid little knock at the door, | moaned the yew-tree. ‘“ When he comes back from 
and answering, “Come in,” there entered a queer | one of his mad excursions and settles down by his 
little figure bundled up in an old shawl, which | nest, he seems to have more joy in his one little 
was covered with the light snow that was now | body than all the other birds put together. Really, 
falling outside in such a sad world as this I call it disgraceful [” 

Was it a fairy god-mother, wondered his honor, “ People ought to be too busy looking after their 
eyes, breakfasts and dinners to think of such things,’ 





rubbing his sleepy 
Presently the figure threw back a corner of the | said the sparrow. 





shawl, and he beheld the long flaxen braids and| “Ha! ha!’ laughed the little pip underground. 

blue eyes of the little Swedish newsgirl. | « But I shall trust to the skylark ;” and so saying, 
“What! little Freda!” he exclaimed, putting he turned over and went to sleep 

out his hand kindly. “Such a deep hole!” muttered the yew-tree ; “1 
“Yes, major, it's me,” answered the little girl, | knew that poor little pip would fall into it sooner 

timidly, yet proudly, “I’ve brought yer some | or later; it is such a very unfortunate little apple 

thing, cos ye was good to me that day, ye know. | pip.” 

I worked it every bit myself, and it’s fer you.” But at that moment down came the skylark 

And putting a long brown paper parcel into his | twittering merrily : 

hands, the queer little figure disappeared as “ Little pip, 

quickly and quietly as she had appeared. When you slip 


With something like a sensation of having Down the darkness dreary, 
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Though it seem 
Like a dream, 
Very cold and eerie, 


“ By and by, 
Toward the sky 
Your new life will waken, 
Fair and bright, 
Born of light, 
Blossoms round you shaken.” 


A month or two later two little green leaves 
cotyledons, if you wish to be exact) pushed gently 
through the loose black mould that covered the 
pip, exclaiming: “ Well, Mrs. Yew-tree, here I 


am, you see !”” 


“ And on such a cold morning, too!” sighed the | 


yew-tree, “The east wind will certainly kill you; 
you are such a very unfortunate apple-tree !”’ 
“ Apple-tree?” echoed the young plant, inquir- 


ingly. 


“Well, you are a baby apple-tree, you know,” | 


said the yew-tree; “only it's clear you won't live 
long.” 

But the baby apple-tree clapped her two little 
leaves together in tremulous delight. “ Hurrah!” 
she cried, softly. “So the little pip is going to 
be an apple-tree, after all.” 

“Gently, my young friend,” said the sparrow. 
“Who knows but the cats may eat your head 
off?” 

But the sun shone, and the rain fell, and the 
winds blew, and the little couplet of tender leaves 
made way for the infant tree that rose out of their 
midst. Somehow it so happened that the cats did 
not bite it, and the wind did not kill it, nor the 
sun scorch it, nor the rain drown it; but still, 
through the storms of many a year, it grew, and 
grew, and grew. 

“T think,” said the little apple-tree one morning, 
“it is a very good thing that I fell into that hole.” 

At this the yew-tree looked more solemn than 
ever, and the sparrow chattered loudly to his chil- 
dren, and told them never to listen to apple-trees. 

When winter came, and the apple-tree lost its 
leaves, the yew-tree looked thoughtfully at her own 
garment of evergreen, and murmured slowly: “I 
told you so. You are a most unfortunate apple- 
tree!” 


THE UNFORTUNATE APPLE-TREE. 





| flowers; and on every stalk from which the petals 
| had. fallen there began to be a tiny apple. So 
| when the yew-tree bore her red berries, her neigh- 
bor, the apple-tree, was covered with fruit, But 
when the children came one day to taste the apples 
on the new tree, they found them so sour that they 
threw them away in disgust. ‘Then for once the 
young tree was sad, and although she bore herself 
| bravely, and still sheltered the birds, and drew 
|from the ground all wholesome juices, and from 
the air all gracious influences, in the hope of bear- 
ing in the following year a better harvest for the 
little ones, yet in her inmost heart she said to her 
self; “Is it forthis that I havelived? Have I been 


| buried in the dark earth, and struggled out into 
the light, and faced the winds and fought the 
storms of so many years, only to bear fruit at last 

unfit for man or child ?” 
“ Fear not!” sang the skylarx above her. Life 


is not over in a year or aday.” But the rest of 
his song was lost in the blue sky. 

A little while afterward came the gardener, with 
asharp knife, and a lump of clay, and a budding 
branch, and he began to drive his cruel, keen-edged 
instrument into the young apple-tree. The tree 
did not flinch, but bore it all as one of life’s neces- 
sary hardships, and trusted herself in the gar- 
dener’s hands. And all the while the yew-tree 
swayed herself sadly backward and forward, groan- 
ing out, in the most doleful tones; “I’m glad [ 
never had to be grafted; it will certainly be the 
death of you, my poor young friend. You are a 
most unfortunate apple-tree.” 

“ After this you will bear good fruit,” said the 
gardener. Then he bound up the wound that he 
had made; and behold the next year the apple- 
tree bloomed far more gloriously than ever before ; 
and when in the autumn the children came to taste 
the apples, they found that they were sweet and 
sound, 

Year after year the apple-tree increased in 
beauty and in strength, and bore rich harvest for 
a hundred homes, The boys and girls climbed 
among its boughs, while the young men and 
maidens cut their names in its gnarled trunk, and 
the fathers and mothers sat in its shadow. The 
birds lodged among its branches, and the skylarks 
sang to it overhead, 

As for the sparrows, they were greatly impressed 





But the apple-tree was willing to bide her time 
in cheerful waiting, and when spring came, behold, 


she was more beautiful than ever. And so the 
years flew by, and the birds sang, and the little 
apple-tree grew taller and stronger. The first year | 
that she blossomed she was one of the loveliest 
things in the whole garden. But at last the fair 
pink petals began to fall. “Ah, me!” said the 
yew-tree. “I can’t say I’m surprised. I always 
felt you were an unfortunate apple-tree.” 

But the apple-tree bowed her branches in the 
wind, and shook down the rest of her sweet rosy 


by its greatness, and treated it, therefore, with 
proper respect, though the apple-tree thought to 
itself that it was but a homely old apple-tree after 
all, and smiled a rosy-blossomed smile of thank- 
fulness to think of the undeserved happiness which 
had fallen to its lot. 

But the yew-tree shook her head ominously, re- 
marking that the apple-tree would certainly be 


jspoilt. “So much attention,” she said, “is very 


bad for her. I always felt she was a most unfor- 
tunate apple-tree p’ 
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BARE BRANCHES. 


HE wind blows bitterly through the wood, O patient pathos of winter skies, tinuec 
And the wet leaves break and fall ; Spread out o’er the withered plain, teache 
But God made winter and knows it good, Under your hush a secret lies, Italy, 


And winter comes to all. Which is not all of pain vanni 
z On 


Oh, the days of summer are long and fair, I know the leaves from the trees are strown, cert i 
With blue unclouded sky ; That the birds have taken wing— conoe 
But the very sun grows hard to bear, They will only find that the trees are grown tours 
And the grass turns brown and dry. When they come back in spring. Canac 
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MISS EMMA C. THURSBY. | where. Besides, she has sung in the choir of Dr. 
ome } Chapin’s church and in the Tabernacle, receiving 


f VIE subject of this brief sketch was born in| from each a large salary, suitable to her eminent 























Brooklyn, New York, of an old Knicker- | ability. 
bocker family. She spent some of her earlier| From a recent writer, we quote the following 
years at the celebrated Moravian Seminary, at| criticism upon Miss Thursby’s voice and method: 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Next we hear of her | 


as receiving instruction from Meyer, a well-known 


| 
teacher of her native city, and singing (as soprano 
In 1870, she con | 


in two of the leading churches. 





tinued her vocal studies with the eminent Italian 
teacher, Errani. Finally, in 1873, she went to 
Italy, and finished with Lamperti and San Gio- 
vanni. 

On her return home, she gave a successful con- 
cert in Brooklyn. In 1875, she made her first 
concert-tour. Every year since, she has made 
tours through all parts of the United States and 


Canada, meeting with the highest success every- 


power, 


distance 








“ Whether a natural quality or due to cultivation, 


Miss Thursby’s voice has a remarkable carrying 
to be heard at a long 


When he s 


which enables it 


even in its softest tones. 


; 


at Gilmore’s Garden, it was but a small voice 
coming after the harmonious thunder of the full 
military band; but it was a voice that penetrated 
with its sympathetic sweetness to every part of 
this audience of ten thousand persons, so that 
each heard it with the distinctness of an individual 
appeal. She has pursued art with that regard to 
truth cherished by the realistic painters; from 
which results a similar precision and exactness, 
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without, however, any implied hardness or me- P’raps, mem, as ye say, I needn’t ha’ drifted 
chani flect, for her style is the perfection of | like a dry stick with t irrent that sucked n 
grace r and expression.” into these boggy places where nothin’ can plucl 
M fhursby is not an opera-singer—she feels | me out, mebbe; but I'll tell ye the story, mem, i 
that r true field is in the concert-room, and that | ye’ll care to hea: Yer so kind o’ gentle a 
here she is to gain her laurels, She is now in the | char’table I'd like to have ye know how I came 
midst of a highly successful career, and she re- | to be askin’ a bit of supper at yer door. 
ceives t best wishes of all who are truly in- 1 wasn’t a bad boy—a little weak, mebbe, a little 
terested in musical art, and in deserving, womanly | weak, but my mother had a kind of reason { 
energy. |that. Ill mention it Che reason may be weal 
too. “You will understand,” said my mothe: 


THE STORY OF A TRAMP. 





YHAT’S what they call me—yes, mem—a| 
ty 


Don’t be afraid, mem, I wouldn't 
harm a hair of yer head. Jest let me set 
here on the shady steps and rest abit. If ye have 


a crust o’ bread handy—ah! thankee, thankee, | 


mem. Ye have a kind o’ friendly, pitiful face as 


seems t ye don’t think so bad o’ me as some 


do. We're a hard lot—a hard lot—us tramps, an’ 
people have a hate an’ dread of us that kind o’ 
knocks us lower an’ lower, an’ makes us feel more 
an’ more like sneakin’, prowlin’ thieves. They 





shove us sometimes a mouthful out the door, an’ 


slam it prudently in our faces, while they run to 


some crack or crevice an’ eye us secretly an’ sus- 
. * i 


piciously, whisperin’ their jedgments of the poor 


beggars who feel all the vileness inside of ’em 
stirrin’ up at sech treatment. Not but it’s nateral 
know, don’t thrive in that way, an’ a man gets 
hard, an’ bitter, an’ bad when everybody appears 


“Martin was born it trouble, with th 


father a-drinkin’ night an’ day, an’ myself 
weepin’ an’ a-prayin’, rebellin’ an’ despairin’, a 
a-givin’ up ina shiftless, hopeless sort of way tha 
was quite unsettlin’ to the sperit of the babe tha: 
I wished might never be borned,.” 

An’ I know I growed up, mem, with the feelin’ 
that some wrong had been done me, an’ that | 
hed to stand agin a world of abuse an’ trouble, ar 


that it couldn’t matter much what I done, | 
An’ this is 


wouldn’t amount to nothin’ no way. 


kind o’ feelin’, p’raps, you don’t know, mem, th 


sort o’ pushes a weak feller like me right along 

into vagabond life—not that he re’lizes where he 

is gettin’—no, no, not till he is fast in the mud of 

the vagabond’s track, an’ can’t get out without a 

patient, helpin’ hand that he doesn’t find. A 

strong, gruff, gritty nater would rise up in a sperit 
} 


| o’ rage an’ cry oul mad agin the wrongs seen an 
enough, I s’pose, mem, but human natur’, you 


to be thinkin’ evil o’ him. Of course, as ye say, | 


an’ its very true, mem, a man ought ’o give a 
reason for people to hev faith in him, but ah, 
mem, mebbe ye don’t know how dreadful dis- 
couragin’ ’tis to try to pull yerself right up all 


suffered, an’ that’s the kind, mem, that make al 
these wild disturbances, an’ keep commun’ty 
stirred up with riots, an’ threatenin’s, an’ all sech 
Seuse we if ye please, mem, this ain’t my story, 
but I’ve been a-thinkin o’ these things a good 
deal along the road ye know. What d’ye say’ 
A wayside studert an’ philos’pher? Well, p’raps 


ye might call me so. It’s better’n “a tramp,” 


alone out o’ the mire that has somehow sucked ye | mem. 


in, an’ to walk off on solid foundation without 


} 


Now matters run along with no great stir till | 


aslip or a waver, an’ oll the time not a soul to | got in love, an’ then I was very happy an’ very 


believe in ye, an’ everybody a-sneerin’ an’ a-| mis’rable, mem. 
No, ye don’t know, ye don’t | 
| — " ° 

|she played sort o’ fast an’ loose with me, so | 


scoflin’ ye down. 
know. 

There’s tramps as are born tramps, mem, an’ 
there’s tramps as are made sech by the drivin’ 
stream of cireumstance which they hain’t got the 
—well, the miéral strength, as ye might say, to 
swim aginst. 
sittin’ under the blessed trees, an’ in the shadow 
of the rocks along the dusty roads I travel. I’ve 
kind o’ reasoned it all out with my head a-leanin’ 
on my hand while I rested in pleasant places until 
startled an’ distressed by some child or girl stealin’ 
past me, scared an’ breathless, breakin’ into a swift 
run when they had cleared me, an’ eryin’ 
wild to the 
An’ then the whole crowd 
would creep slyly back to peer at me pickin’ up 


tramp down the road! 


my rags, an’ gettin’ ready to trudge on an’ on 


Oh, I’ve thought it all over, mem, | 


Linda, she was sweet as an 
apple-blossom, an’ my heart was sot on her, but 


never felt quite sure whether she cared for me o1 
no. An’ I had a perpet’al jealousy of Stephen 
White, who was a smarter, bolder man than me, 
an’ had, I thought, a hankerin’ fondness for Linda 
which I couldn’t all the time make out whether 


| was pleasin’ to her. But at last, when I’d about 


give up hopin’ that she’d ever be honest with me, 


| she said all of a sudden one day that she’d marry 


me, an’ I didn’t ‘low her time to change her mind 


first ones they met that there was a | 


afore I got the priest an’ took her at her word. 1 
was a-doin’ first-rate in them days, an’ earnin’ a 


} 


good deal of money with 1 jobs off an’ on that 


paid, I thought, better’n reg’ lar work for which I'd 
never had any trainin’. So we settled down nicely 
to a snug little housekeepin’, an’ Linda seemed 


satisfied an’ contented, while I—Lord bless ye, 
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mem—lI was as happy a man as ye need to see fer an’ I never meant at all what I said about her 
a good spell, an’ as proud aman as ye could | leadin’ me a dog’s life. But she gave no sign o’ 
find in a day’s search when my little son| hearin’ a word from me, an’ one day when I was 
came along an’ grew to know me, an’ laugh] all wrought up with my distress, I see Stephen 
and crow with fun when I got home at night. | White a-comin’ out o’ the house where I was sure 





ut about that time there come on a kind 
o' scurcity o’ work that I could do. Times got 
hard, an’ money that we’d been a-spendin’ ruther 
freely didn’t come in very plenty any more. Then, 
what with it all, Linda got sort o’ cross and fault- 
findin’. I didn’t seem to do nothin’ to suit her, 
an’ once in a while, jest for comfort, I slipped into 
adram-shop as I passed along and took a drink, 
fer which I had a sneakin’ love that made me feel 
ashamed an’ mis’rable whenever I give way to’t, I 
spose because my poor, sufferin’ mother hed sech 
a dreadful horror o’ drinkin’. But the more I 
done the thing, you know, the more I didn’t care, 
an’ this didn’t make matters at home no better. | 
got kind o’ confoosed. Couldn’t think clear about 
my work when I had any, nor do nothin’ I under- 
took quite egzactly straight, an’ people seemed to 
sort o’ not care for my help. Money got closer 
an’ closer, and we jest lived from hand to mouth, 
with Linda never givin’ a kind look nor speakin’ 
an encouragin’ word any more. An’, at last, says 
she to me one day, “I'll tell ye what it is, 
Martin Brown, I’ve put up with yer shiftlessness 
jest as long as I mean to, an’ I’m goin’ to 
take little Willie an’ go home to mother, 
there !”” 

“QO Linda!” says I, all shaken up by sech a 
threatenin’, “don’t talk in that way, don’t, Linda, 
don’t. I’m sartin that I’ll have stiddy work now 
right along,,an’ I won’t take another drink— 
indeed, I hain’t took one for a week—an’ we'll be 
so happy agin—don’t talk that way, I'll do any- 
thing ye say.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” says she, you're always goin’ to 
have things all so an’ so, but I’ve been cheated by 
ye times enough. I wish, with all my heart, I’d 
married Stephen White, who knows how to take 
care 0’ me as a man ought.” 

My blood boiled up hot at that, an’ I jumped on 
my feet an’ said what I never meant at all, I was 
so mad. 

“ Lord knows,” says I, “J wish ye’d a married 
Stephen White! I couldn’t want anything worse 
to befall him sure, fer ye’ve led me a dog’s life 
ever since I’ve known ye.” 

An’ with this I rushed off like a wild man, an’ 
never come back agin till late at night, an’ then I 
found Linda, the child an’ all the house belongin’s 
gone. Awfully cut up, I jest run, with my heart 
in my mouth, to look fer her at her mother’s, but 
the door was slammed in my face, an’ fer weeks 
an’ weeks I never got sight o’ her nor the baby, 
though I walked the streets constant, an’ wrote 
letters implorin’ an’ implorin’, an’ tellin’ her that 
I never could live without her it seemed to me, 


| Linda was stayin’, an’ all hot with burnin’ rage 
|I darted after him as he went stridin’, in his 
| lordly way, down the street, an’ jest as he turned 
!on me I made a dash at him that knocked him to 
the ground, an’ afore I re’lized what I was doin’, 
| an’ thinkin’ an’ feelin’ that he was the cause of all 
| Linda’s cruel treatment o’ me, I snatched my 
knife out my pocket with the mad notion to kill 
him on the spot, but jest then I was caught up by 
the policeman who had been a-watchin’ me, an’ I 
was hustled off to a kind o’ trial in which I felt 
too sullen to try to make any defense at all. So 
I went to State’s prison, mem, for a term o’ years 
that shet the door always ’tween me an’ Linda, 
fer when I hed served out my time, an’ hurried 
back, she’d got a bill an’ was married, mem, yes, 
married to Stephen White, an’ I couldn’t go nigh 
her nor see my little boy that they’d put, I was 
told, where he’d not learn what a disgraceful 
scamp he had for a father. It was dreadful, mem. 
It a’most broke my heart. Fer I wasn’t a bad 
man. I loved my wife an’ I loved my child as 
we i as the best, an’ it seemed to knock away the 
last prop of hope an’ encouragement when I found 
that nothin’ I could do or say would ever bring 
’em back to me any more. I jest felt as if there 
wasn’t nothing to live fer, an’ I kind o’ give my- 
self up to a rovin’ life, not knowin’ nor carin’ 
where I went, doin’ an odd job here an’ there jest 
to keep the breath in me, fer, ye mind, men, it 
don’t make much difference whether a man has 
anythin’ to live fer or no, he keeps right on eatin’ 
an’ drinkin’ all the same. 

At first I used to kind o’ watch for Linda, who 
went a-sailin’ past in grand style, never seein’ me 
at all, an’ I looked sharp at every child that came 
along the street in the hope that one o’ ’em might 
be my Willie that was a baby when I seen him 
last, but oh, dear Lord, I’ve never set eye on him 
from that day to this, and mebbe you won’t believe 
it, but my heart has jest been hungry fer the boy 
all these years, mem, an’ the sight o’ him would 
make me a stronger man, I’m sure. 

Well, bimeby, when I took it all in that Linda 
| was lost to me, an’ never would give me a pleas- 
| ant word nor look agin, an’ that I wasn’t likely to 
see the boy, I felt as though I'd like to get clean 
| away from the place where I’d been so happy an’ 
|so mis’rable, mem, an’ I started off fer nowhere in 
| partic’lar, workin’ an’ beggin’ my way ’long with- 
out much notion as to where I would fetch up at 
last. It was a queer, dreadful life. I wasn’t used 
to trampin’ yet, an’ I didn’t know what to say nor 
how to act with all the doubtin’ ways an’ the 
 etinige looks that folks give me when I stopped 
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to ask for of supper an’ a night’s lodgin’ that 
I took oft in a barn, though sometimes I was 
forbid that, fer I seemed to be a very s’picious 
char ct was looked at as though I wasa 
plott in’ kill, when Lord help me, mem, 
l wou ihurta fly. 

If ve l, mem, tramps be always goin’ some 
wher ive an aim like other folks; an’ I 
found | Vt straggle along day after day 
without n to give to them as were con 
tin’all it. An’ true as ye live, I never 
could ody the story I’m a tellin’ you, 
mem, bx nehow nobody ever looked at mx 
as tho | kind o’ human, as you do, mem, 
an’ Wo ve that I had any nateral feelin’ 
an’ de ( somebody if I could. 

At first | ked fer work as I went along, an’ 
once | vl there was a little job that was 
sort o y trusted to me out o’ charity as 
’twere; | ener my askin’ was answered by a 


gruff “ N an indiff’rent shake o’ the head, as 


though the less folks lrad to do with me the better 
fer ’em 


no conf’d 


; 


| got kind o’ discouraged, an’ hadn't 
nee in myself, an’ blundered dreadfully 
in doin’ wl I could. 


After 
work wa pien 


somebody told me of a town where 
ty, an’ I sot out to travel there, in- 
quirin’ my way along, an’ feelin’ more like a man | 
’cause I was able to say where I was a-goin’, an’ 
what | expected to do. But when I got to the 
place at last, the kind o’ public works that had 
been a-goin’ on for some time was about finished 
up, an’ there was a lot o’ help discharged a’ready, 





an’ no room for any more; so you see there was 


nothin’ for it but jist to trudge along ag’in a-beg- 


gin’ my way. 

I felt so much more comfortable in my mind, 
though, wit! 
fer, that I always after that was a-goin’ to this 
town or that, sometimes—Lord forgive me, mem 


findin’ some place or other to steer 


forgettin’ which one I was a-goin’ fer in my last 
story, an’ so gittin’ dif’rent directions at the next 
house I called. 

Don’t believe I’m hardened, mem, when I tell 
ye all these weak things o’ myself. I s’pose some- 
time I’ll get so used to the tramp’s shufflin’, 
equiv’cating ways, that I won’t think enough 
about ’em to feel ashamed an’ make excuses; but 
now, as ye see, mem, I have a kind o’ sneakin’, 
shamefaced way that I can’t seem to git rid of. 

What d’ye say? Would I like work—stiddy, | 
honest work? Well, mem, if ye don’t want me 
to take it ye’d better not offer it—’specially if it’s 
anything I feel I can do. 

Gardening? Gardening, mem? God bless ye, 
will ye let me try? I used to dream about it| 
when I was a boy, an’ work an’ till in the little | 





know if ye’ll try me well 


| will be certain to give way 
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garden all our own, mebbe, or a few acres in 


blessed country, who know 


But the poor mothe: ly got the little plot 
earth, mem, that « us all at last; an’ the 
strange, shiftin’ things that turn us every way | 

| the one we'd like to have drifted me ck u 
away from the work I feel, mem, that I wouk 


| love above everythin So if you jest let: 
take hold, an’ be patien 


jest get the right o’ t 


h my ign’rance til 
1 do b’lieve that | 


be worth somethin An’ then—oh, my sou 
an’ then if I could find my boy Willie an’ h 
him call me father! D’ye think I could? Men 
Did ye say ye di ; Did ye? The go 
God bless ye, mer I'd rve ye till the day 


my death. An’, oh, | o strengthened 
an’ happy, mem, I’d l as though I could d 
most anything 

Ye’re so kind to t Li endly interest in 
help him to fe 
be ye'll be dis i} 


poor tramp like 

like a man an’ a brother. Mel 
pinted, though mebb« t I’ll do the best { 
ANNIE L. Muzzey 


HOME. 
a YE hath not seen 


Our Father’s house above ; 


those mansions, 
Ear hath not heard those harmonies 
Of peace, and joy, and love. 
In those bright halls of glory 
No lengthening shadow falls; 
’Tis ever, ever morning 
Within those jasper walls. 
The soul, that straying pilgrim, 
Puts on her robes of joy, 
And bathes her drooping pinions 


In bliss without alloy 


For He, the Prince and Saviour, 
Did this dear home prepare, 

That all His faithful children 
Might dwell forever there. 


Forever and forever 
What rapture in the word! 
Forever in His presence ! 
Forever with the Lord! 
LAuRA S. HAGNER. 


ENDURING prosperity cannot be founded on cun- 
ning and dishonesty. The tricky and deceitful 
man is sure to fall a victim, sooner or later, to the 
influences which are forever working against him. 
His house is built upon the sand, and its foundation 
Young people cannot 


i 


give these truths too much weight. The future of 


bit o’ ground around the tumble-down tenement | that young man is safe who eschews every form of 


where my mother lived, an’ she used to say:| 
“Martin, my child, some day we will have a little | 





double-dealing, and lays the foundation of his ca- 
reer in the enduring principles of everlasting truth. 


ib 
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THE MATHEMATICS OF PLANTS, 8] 








THE MATHEMAT-| 
\ ICS OF PLANTS. | 


»\ ITE 


plants, as it has been 


mathematics of 


called, is very curious. 
the 


of ordinary 


If we examine 
stems 
plants, we find a uni- 
form arrangement of 
the leaves upon each, 
which may be ex- 
pressed in figures. To 
illustrate. We have 
\ S before us an example 
RY of the alternate arrangement, 


Sy > in the the 


leaves upon one side stand in 


which stems of 
the spaces between those of 
the opposite side. If we begin 
leaf 
thread around the stem upward, 


at the lowest and wind a 
so that we will touch every leaf, 
we find that the leaves are placed 
npon the stem in a regular spiral. When we make | 
one turn in going from one Jeaf to the one just 


the The | 
numerator shows the number of turns made, the 


we indicate the fact by fraction 4. 


above it, and so include two leaves in our spiral, | 
denominator, the number of leaves included. This 
rule is found to be almost invariable throughout | 
the whole length of the stem, and a simi- 
lar principle holds good in nearly every 
variety of alternate arrangement. 

In many plants, as the apple, peach, 
cherry, poplar, and so forth, the leaves 
present a five-ranked arrangement. Begin- 
ning with one leaf, two circuits round the 
stem are necessary before reaching the 
leaf directly above the one from which the 
line began. The fraction 
dicate this—that is to say, two turns around the 


# is used to in- 
stem, and the sixth leaf directly above the first, 
When we 
make three turns round the stem before reaching 


therefore, five leaves in the spiral. 
a leaf directly above the first, the expression is 4, 
three being the number of turns and eight the 
number of leaves in the cycie or spiral. There 
are other arrangements, such as ,';, 3*;, }}, and so 
forth, 

Professor George Dickie, of the University of 





Aberdeen, gives the following list of examples of 
some of these arrangements: 

1, Gladiolus, iris, grasses, lime, elm, ete. 

1. Birch, orchis, tulip, ete. 

2. Apple, oak, poplar, cherry, etc. 


}. Flax, holly, ete. | parted corolla. 


| genera and species. 
| frequently half that of the divisions of the corolla ; 


Out of these varieties of alternate arrangement 
grow numerous complicated problems, of interest, 
perhaps, to the botanist and mathematician, but of 
little value to the general reader. The same is 
true of other numerical facts discovered in con- 
nection with vegetation. 

Another system of arrangement is known as the 
opposite, in which the two leaves, placed opposite 
each other, seem to spring from the same node or 
knot. In such eases, the leaves often alternate 


with each other—that is, if we place the stem 


before us, and observe a pair of leaves; one on 
the right, the other on the left, the next pair will 
stand one in front, the other behind, as may be 
seen In the engraving. In the verticillate arrange- 
ment or whorl, the leaves, in threes, fives, and so 
forth, encircle the stem, each circle springing from 
the same node. Here, also, we find alternation of 
leaves, each leaf usually standing in the opposite 
spaces between the next whorl. 

Those who have analyzed flowers, will recog- 
nize the idea of number as being quite a prominent 
one. The number of stamens, pistils, petals, 
sepals, seed-vessels and seeds often bear a distinct 


relation to each other, a fact so well-marked as 






ALTERNATE ARRANGEMENT OF LEAVES. 


|to form one of the surest guides in determining 


The number of stamens is 


| for instance, the lilac has two stamens and a four- 


In a plant with three stamens, 


ys: Cones of Weymouth pines, eyes or buds on | the number three or six usually prevails in the 


the tubers of potato-plant. ‘ 
zy. Cones of larch and silver fir. 


livisions of the calyx, corolla, capsule, and so forth. 


| If we have a flower whose calyx has five or ten 
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sepals, and the divisions of the corolla are the! corolla is the colored part or blossom of a flowe 
same, We expect, if the flower is a perfect | if it consists of separate pieces or leaves, each on 
one, to find either five or ten stamens; or if the|is called a pelal. The calyx is the green cup in 
diy is LO! liower be (wo, there will pene rally which the corolla stand ils lk afy divisions mre 
be two or tamens; if three, either three or six | termed sepals, There are generally two sets of 
stamen , either four or eight stamens, The | thread-like organs in the centre of a flower; the 

external consists of é the internal of p 





VERTICILLATE ARRANGEMENT OF LEAVES. 


number as divisions of the calyx, corolla and 


Capsule is a name often pplied to seed-vessels, 


In the lower forms of vegetable life, the number 


four prevails, Vari pecies of mush 


THOSSES, 


ed di 


rooms, ferns and sea-w« velop their spores or 


seeds, in groups of four. The teeth surroundin 


the openings of the cap es of mosses are usually 


lin number four, or some wer of four, 


up to 
| sixty-four. 
to find it 


Truly, where we le may be 


| observed the “reign of | II. 
A BRAVE WOMAN. 
WEST VIRGINIAN named Van Bibber 


was one day hotly pursued by Indians, bent 


upon obtaining his scalp; and all other a 


cess to the river being cut off, he made for an over- 
| hanging rock just below the Kanawha Falls; and 


there, a hundred feet above a seething whirl po l, 


kept his foes at bay with h good rifle, within 


sight of his wife, standing with her babe in her 


arms on the other side of the river. Fora moment 
then calling to him to leap 


she laid the child on 


she stood as if petri fe dd, 
into the river and meet her 





capsule generally united to five or stamens . ape 
_ . : ‘ki - - on name nr the grass, sprang into a skill, s ized the oars, and 
ne olf the most striking illustration of i . . . ‘ 
' P a renee | m= plied them with a will As she neared the middle 
law may be found in the Circwa or Enchanter’s | *- , , : , 
Nights! il pl it] hite bl | of the stream, Van Bibber saw the Indians coming 
ightshade, a sma lant, with a white 8S ls . . . . . 
B I ‘ © DICKSON, | in full force, velling, in anticipation of an easy 
| capture, 
| “Wife, wife!’ shouted he; “I’m coming; drop 





OPT TE 


ARRANGEMENT OF LEAVES. 


growing wild in shady places. It has ¢wo stamens, 
a corolla with & 
a capsule with two cells, each of which contains 
two seeds. 

An explanation of some of the botanical terms 
used above may not be out of place here. 


petals, a calyx with two sepals, | 


The | 


inging from the crag, 
the As he 
the boat was alongside 


| down a little lower ;’ and sp: 


| descended like an arrow into water, 
| 


| rose panting to the s 
|of him, and his wife helped hi 


Irtace 


n to scramble into 


it, while a shower of arrows and shot fell around 


the pair, The brave woman wasting none of her 


strength in words, silently rowed her more dead 
bank, straight to the 
ke it. 


the sand, and helped 


| than alive husband to the 
Some 


spot where the baby had been men 








| pulled the boat high up o1 
Van Bibber on his feet, and gent! 
| by the infant’s side, wl mother burst into a 
The babe is now living in 
| the pride of grandfatherhood, the 
| called Van Bibber’s Rock to this day, in remem- 


y deposited him 


wild fit of weeping. 
and rock is 


| brance of his narrow escape 


i 

A sMooTH sea never made a skillful mariner ; 
| neither do uninterrupted prosperity and success 
| quality for usefulness and happiness. The storms 
of ad versity, like the storms of the oc ‘an, arouse 
ithe faculties and excite the invention, prudence, 


skill and fortitude of the voyager. 
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CANONS. 






ILESE are the great 
geological phenomena of the 


Western Their 


mode of formation, their great 


among 
Continent, 


extent and magnificent scen- 
ery, are constant 
interest and discussion. 

It is believed that the west 
ern part of the United States 
was formerly a country of great 
lakes, which were not much above 
the level of The land 
and the 


the sen, 
was upheaved gradually, 
lakes, becoming many thousands 
of feet above their original plane, 
f began to pour through natural creeks, 
LY oe and along the line of old streams, to 
the sea. The surrounding country was, 
in time, drained to its present condi- 
tion of comparative sterility, while the 
rock was worn away to a depth of many hundreds 
f feet, by the rapid descent and friction of the 
water. The lakes became dry as the cafions were 
perfected, and these great chasms remain as evi- 
lence of a long lapse of time, and of the work of 
the constant rush of water and stones on solid 
yranite, and on limestone and sandstone rocks, 
vithout the concurrent action of rain and the ordi- 
wry denuding agents of valleys. 

In some instances, these cafions are a mile in 
lepth, in dark shade at the bottom, and at one 
time traversed by a comparatively quiet stream, 
ind at others by a downward rush of tumultuous 
waters, carrying large masses of stone along, often 
it the velocity of from thirty to forty miles an 


themes of 
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hundred feet in altitude, are often polished to a 
high degree, and are of m uny colors 
tints. At 
plain, like a 


white, gray, 


pink and purple, with saffron 


flood 


pavement, polished and fretted in 


one 


point there is a marble 
strange de- 
vices, and embossed in a thousand fantastic pat- 
terns 

It must be understood that these different names 
are applic d to different portions of the same gorge. 
Lieutenant Ives, who has written an excellent re- 
port upon his exploring expedition to the Colo- 
rado River, says of the Cafion: “No description 


can convey an idea of the varied and majestic 








hour. They are, however, but a hundred feet or| 


o in width, and, seen from above, resemble! 
cracks in the earth, rather than the beds of rapid | 
streams, 

The most famous cafions are those of the river| 
Colorado. The Cataract Cafion begins at the head 
of the stream, formed by the union of the Green 
ind the Grand Rivers, in the northern part of| 
Here 
equal to that of the Falls of Niagara, and it sweeps 


\rizona, ‘he volume of water is almost | 





nward in a torrent, faster than a railroad train 
lhe sidés of the gorge are about two thousand feet 
high. The Grand Cafion is more than two hun- 
dred miles long, and its sides rise almost perpen- 
licularly from the water’s edge to the height of 
four and six thousand feet. The gloomy chasm is 


few hundred feet wide; and, 


ever more than a 
seen from below, the effect is overwhelming 

Here, in the cafions, is laid bare to view all the | 
geology of the country. Especially is this the) 
case in Marble Cafion, through which the river 
wanders for sixty-five miles. The limestone walls, 
which are from two thousand to four thousand five 
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MARBLE CANON OF THE COLORADO RIVER. 


Wherever 


the river turns, the entire panorama changes. 


grandeur of this peerless waterway. 


Stately facades, august cathedrals, amphitheatres, 


rotandas, castellated walls, and rows of time- 
stained ruins, surmounted by every form of 
tower, minaret, dome and spire, have been 
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j 
the Cyclopean masses of rock that | “cloud-towns,” being five thousand five hundn 
ty defile.” lead thirty-six feet above the le vel of the sea. Ty 
fion, as we have intimated, is ap- | or three hours’ drive from it is Boulder Gafion 
ep gorge through which the water which is to Colorado what the Yosemite is 
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IN THE BOULDER CANON, 


irious parts of the United States are | California. Entering the cafion just above the 
hearing this name. The most] city, the road for miles winds in and out, at times 


randly beautiful of these is, perhaps, | overhanging the stream, then crossing by primi 


Cafion, in the State of Colorado | tive bridges, and on and up the magnificent ro ky 


Boulder County, is one of the| opening. Ten miles up are the falls, The water 
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GENTLENESS 


drops some forty or fifty feet from the shelving 


rock into a deep, narrow pool, presenting, amid | 


the giant buttresses on either side, a charming 


sight. Here the walls running up majestically | 


two thousand feet, there a stretch of flower-decked 
roadside, below always the crystal stream, foam- 
ing and leaping from shelf to shelf in its hurry to 
reach the plain—the eye never tires of this infinite 
variety and blending of rocks and dell, refreshing 
fuliage and inviting gorges. H. 


DEAD LEAVES. 


HE snow is falling, falling, 
On the fields of winter wheat, 
Where the robins sang in the maples 

Through the summer long and sweet. 
It falls where the violets blossomed, 

In the wood, and in the lane 
The flowers of a golden summer 

That will never come again. 


And I think of the dead leaves lying 
In the sweet-briar hedge to-day, 

That have turned from green to crimson, 
From crimson to brown and gray, 

Though bleached, and bronzed, and faded 
With the bitter frost and rain, 

They have crowned a radiant summer 
That will never come again. 


Ah, well! the dreary winter 
Must come to us, one and all, 

Though . 
As well as “the rain will fall.” 

God tempers the sun and the shadow ; 


‘into each life” the sunshine 


He sendeth—and not in vain— 
The sweet or the bitter weather, 
That may never come again. 


I know that another summer 
With the year will come and go— 
That May will follow December, 
And the roses follow the snow. 
Yet, be it never so golden, 
It will all be mixed with pain, 
For some one has gone with my summer 
Who will never come again. 


And the snow is falling, falling, 
On the fields of winter wheat, 
Where we lived and toiled together 
Through the days so long and sweet. 
And the leaves are dead and tangled 
’Mong the thickets in the lane— 
The leaves of a golden summer 
That will never come again. 
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| GENTLENESS versus FORCE. 


GENTLEMAN in the west of England who 

t kept a first-class boarding-school, became so 
imbued with the obligations of primitive 

| Christianity, which he conceived to consist, not in 


| any accommodation of their principles, but in fol- 
lowing out to the letter the precepts delivered in the 
| New Testament, that he had been known, amongst 
| other things, to take off his coat on the highway 
| to clothe the naked ; and never under any cireum- 
| stances whatever did he turn a deaf ear to the ap- 
| peal of the needy, if it lay in his power to satisfy 
| their want. In the opinion of his neighbors and 
| friends, all this led him into various extraordinary 
| aberrations of personal behavior; but nevertheless 

he was a gentleman and a scholar, beloved and 


| 

| ‘ ‘ 
| respected by all, and against whom, save for his 
ie are a 2 5 
peculiarities,” not a word could be said. It is, 


however, in regard to the conduct of his school 
| . . . 

| that we find the illustration of gentleness versus 
| force. Following out the strict sequence of his 


ideas, he came to the conclusion that not only 


| others—the innocent for the guilty—was the great 
| Christian law. This took a peculiar form in the 
discipline of his school. The usual delinquencies 
arose, and the usual punishments seemed de- 
manded. To pass these by was not his idea at all, 
but to mark them with all the demerit they de- 
served, and to meet out the due punishment to 
each offense. But, in pursuance of his belief, these 
punishments Were not allowed to fall upon the 
oflenders. He himself undertook every task im- 
posed, and endured every punishment ordered 
throughout all the varied grades of discipline 
needed in the school! The most peculiar and 
furcible manner in which this took effect was in 


bearing one another’s burdens,” but suffering for 


regard to corporal punishment, which became 
occasionally necessary, to mark the greater hein- 
ousness of some offense. This also he underwent, 
by insisting that the offender, or the boys generally, 
instead of being punished by him, should inflict the 
punishment on him! Strange results might have 
been expected from such strange modes of pro- 
cedure ; but the singular effect was, that it became 
the one anxious concern of the boys neither by any 
act of commission nor of omission to place them- 
selves in such a position that a punishment merited 
by themselves should have to fall on their beloved 
preceptor, for this he had become to them in the 
highest sense. So far from such a course pro- 
ducing a vitiated set of pupils, the school acquired 
well-deserved renown for the moral style of the 
boys and for their excellent attainments; so much 
so, that it was rather sought after by the distin- 
guished and wealthy; and many a man, not un- 
known to fame, would own that he owed much to 
the good foundation laid for him in heart and 
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mind at the school thus referred to. 
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86 
THE STORY OF STONY MONA. 

PART I. 

HO a certain point in my 
history there stretched— 
outside of the cities and 
fashionable resorts with 
which I was familiar—an 


unknown region called, in 





general terms, “the country.” 
Mel Viewed only from the win- 
dows of rail cars, associated solely with the pro- 
ducts of the earth, it was, to my mind, a place to 








go through in order to get to some other place, a | 


mammoth store-house from which to draw supplies, 
and nothing more. 

There came a day, however, when mother 
Nature caught me in her embrace and held me 
close to her throbbing heart. A day when I stood 
as solitary as if I were the sole being in the uni- 
verse while leaf-billows rolled between me and an 
and wave-green grasses rippled in 
sunshine under my feet. 

True, some features in this landscape were like 


arching sky, 


those previously observed, yet even in that first 
moment I became conscious of sights, sounds, was 
breathed upon by airs, strange, new, indescribably 
sweet. I was as one lifted into an unknown, beau- 
tiful world and left to read its history on the vari- 
colored pages spread before me, to learn its lan- 
guage in the melodies, the twitter and murmur of 
life about me. My emotions were as new and 
strange as my surroundings, yet, like these, pos- 
sessed various familiar features. Once life had 
known the bud and blossoming of tender hopes, 
the warmth and brightness of sunshine, the rush 
and sweep of summer airs, then there came the 
lightning stroke of a terrible wrong. Motherless, 
and cast off by my father, I struggled alone through 
my great sorrow, and slowly, slowly, inch by inch 
as it were, regained a position were I was re- 
Respected, never beloved. No, never 
beloved. I, Mona Stony, finding myself despised, 
forsaken, coldly, deliberately repulsed even a 
Nature and name became trans- 
formed, transposed. I was Stony Mona through 
long and wearisome years. 

After that most terrible chapter closed, and 
Erik Hershey presumed his part in it was over, 
I become possessed of a secret which, if revealed, 
would ruin him. Then I lived only for revenge. 


spected., 


brute’s affection. 


He was rich, I poor, yet in the capacity of servant | 


I followed to the place where I heard he had gone; 
followed, but did not find. I went from one hotel 
to another, from one family to another, wandered 
from city to city, failing to gain the slightest trace 
of him. He seemed to have vanished as utterly 
as though the earth had opened and swallowed 
him down. In the beginning I burned, ached, 
panted for revenge; at the end the hot fire in 





my heart cooled down to a single coal; covering 
that carefully, I seated myself in spirit beside it 
and waited. 
cheek faded and fell into ruts of wrinkles. 


Waited while the roses on lip and 
Waited 
while the bright gold of my hair burned out and 
only its ashes strewed my head. I grew grim, 
gaunt, ugly, at forty-and-four looking older than 
most women do at fifty, still 1 waited. I had 
borne myself bravely through the brunt of my 
great battle, had as I supposed, steeled my nature 
to every softening influence, yet there I stood on 
the day of which I write, with a strange warmth 
about my heart and a little hymn my mother taught 
me trying to sing itself in my memory. 

What was there in that stretch of bluest sky, 
that reach of greenest meadow, in the surge of 
wind-swept boughs, the silver murmur of a stream 
—what was there in these to make me feel all at 
once sorry and ashamed ? 

After giving up my wanderings I remained four 
years in the service of a childless old couple, and 
was now being transferred to another branch of the 
family. 

“My brother, Mr. Erstling, wants some one to 
take charge of his daughter,” said Mrs, Mercer, 
who had been as kind as I had allowed her to be. 
“Simply to wait on her, not to give lessons or 
in her eleventh 
Do 


anything of that sort. She is 
year, and has been a cripple half her life. 
you think the place would suit you?” 

“If your brother wants me I will try it,” was 
my answer. 

There I was, the only passenger set down at 
that solitary station, about to make the trial. The 
Erstling residence was in sight, crowning a piece 
of rising ground, It was but a few minutes’ walk. 
I had promised to be there that day, and prided 
myself on always keeping my word. I had not 
named any special train nor hour, in which they 
might expect me, There was no hurry. Time 
enough, I thought, to get fairly out of the old 
bondage before entering into the new. That was 
the way I looked at it. It wason my part simply 
a matter of so much service, faithfully performed, 
for so much money. The joys and sorrows, hopes 
and fears, sickness or health of the people with 
whom I lived were of no possible interest apart 
from the fact of these lessening or increasing my 
labors, or altering or fixing my plans. I was by 
far too proud ever to make complaint. If things 
did not suit, and they usually did, because sur- 
roundings are little or nothing to a creature of 
stone, I gave warning and left. 

No. I was in no haste to reach my destination, 
and besides, I was held in that sweet wonder- 
world as by unseen hands. Cloud-shadows, like 
sails of invisible fleets, floated across the land- 
scape; the echoing air caught up a soft refrain 
from laborers far away; a gorgeous butterfly, like 
some “blossom broke loose,” lighted on ms 
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knotted old hand, and stood there as if inviting 
attention to the gold and orange on its jetty wings ; 
vines clambering over the rustic bridge on which 
I leaned clasped my neck and arms; willow 
branches dipped and touched my cheeks; every 
animate and inanimate object seemed endeavoring 
to reach me, to speak to me as with a voice, All 
at once sorry and ashamed? Nay, nay, this would 
never do; this ill-became Stony Mona. I shook 
the butterfly fiercely off, flung back the vine ten- 
drils, caught up my satchel, and hastened toward 
my journey’s end. 

“Mona, this is my daughter. Merial, here is 
your new companion and nurse,” said Mrs, Erst- 
ling, conducting me into an adjoining room after 
the close of our introductory interview. “ Now I 
will leave you together to get acquainted.” 

What a beautiful, strange child she was, this 
Merial Erstling! Her skin was almost trans- 
parent, with flower-like pencilings of blue on 
temples and hands. As for her hair—well, you 
have seen a brown rock under sun-kissed waters, 
that was its color; brown and gold. Warm brown, 
rich gold. Her eyes were indescribably sweet. 
Far-looking orbs they were, too, as though the 
purple of distant hills had crept into their azure, 


Mr. and Mrs. Erstling evidently had knowledge 
of this conversation, because later in the day I 
accidentally overheard them discussing it. He was 
somewhat dubious, but she was sure if anything 
could melt me Merial would. 

“Tf there’s anything you want me to do,” I said, 
feeling singularly uneasy under her clear, search- 
ing gaze, “set me at it, and we'll come to an 
understanding sooner.” 

“T am to be wheeled in my coach, you know.” 

“Where is it? Where do you wish to go?” 

“Maybe you're tired,” she said, one slim hand 
falling like a snow-flower on mine. 

“T’m never tired,” I answered, and was soon 
assisting the little, swaying figure out into the 
garden and lifting it into the coach. 

On three sides of the house stretched a clogely- 
shaven lawn, with only here and there a break of 
shrubbery, or a small, circular flower-bed. From 
the main door this velvet turf ran downward like 
a smooth river, and almost overleaped the low 
stone wall forming the sole barrier between the 
Erstling grounds and the public highway. It was 
there I wheeled the carriage in obedience to 
orders, then stepped away from its occupant. 

The scene on which both gazed with equal 





as a deeper hue ofttimes creeps into the bosom of a 
familiar blossom. Taken altogether it seemed 
like the face of an angel, but through its bright- 
ness and sweetness there stole an expression of 
pain, of yearning, as though the child was seeking 
her home again. Somehow, looking steadily at 
her, as she at me, I begnn to feel all at once sorry 
and ashamed again. 

“ Are you going to love me?” 

To my mind a question like this was not merely 
superfluous, it was silly. 

“Tf I conclude to stay I will do my duty by 
you,” I answered, frigidly. 

“T think you will stay,” she replied, “and I 
want to know if you are going to love-me.” 

“T’m not hired to love you,” was my cold reply. 

“Oh, no, that couldn’t be, and I’m glad of it. I 
want you to love me just because you can’t help it. 
I’m nothing but a little cripple,” she said, sliding 
from her perch among the sofa cushions and try- 
ing to steady herself on her crutches without 
assistance. “There’s so much I can’t do and 
others can. I can’t run for a book, or fetch a 
drink of water, or achair. I can only love folks, 
and if they love me I can sit still and make every- 
body happy that comes near me.” 


will be saved ! 


intentness was certainly a lovely one. Beneath 
us were fields, winding roads, woody reaches, and 
streams like strung jewels flashing in the sun. 
Farther away, a little town climbed a westward- 
sloping hill, and caught sunset colors on roof and 
steeple. 

August days are short. The chill of evening 
was about us, sunset fires swept down upon the 
little town, and it was all ablaze when Merial’s 
voice aroused me. 

“T’ve let you alone long enough, Mona; now 
I’m going to talk. See here. I'm going to pre- 
tend that black line in the sky is a sinful soul, and 
the pink cloud hanging over is a good heart, 
trying, with God’s help, to save it. If it lights up 
it is saved.” 

It was new to look toward sunset colors with 
any degree of interest. Still more strange for me 
to connect that dark island in a rose and amber 
sea ever so dimly with the line of life behind me. 

“Tt lies like a stone in that beautiful light,” she 


said, softly, even sorrowfully; “the pink cloud 
glows, and it doesn’t brighten. 


No. 
Isn’t that a tinge of color? It is, it is! 
Now wait, we'll see.” 

The cloud had lain there, a cold, bleak thing, 


Yes—there! 
A soul 

















I remained silent. Unnecessary talk was en- 
tirely out of my line. I had no intention of 


breaking up an almost life-long habit for the 
benefit of my new charge. 

“Maybe you won't love me,” she said, hopping 
toward me like some trustful, wing-broken bird ; 
“but I’m almost sure you're going to be fond of 
me.” 


sole shadow on the upper glory; now slowly, 
slowly the gold crept up, the crimson down, each 
wrapping it about as with living coals. We saw 
a feeble warmth steal into the dark heart, watched 
the pale flame flicker like a taper, then grow 
steadier, redden, burn, until in one triumphant 
moment splendor overspread it like a banner. 





“Tt issaved! It is saved!” cried Merial, clap- 
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ping her silver-tipped crutches together like cym- 
bals. “A soul is saved!” 
“This little girl of mine’s a born missionary,” 


cried a deep voice close at hand, and Mr. Erstling | 


leaned over to kiss Merial’s forehead. “ Now, 
boys, be careful,” to the sons who had rushed upon 


us and were pulling at the coach, three pair of 


“ Let go, Barth and 
There, now, go 


hands in as many directions. 
Skie, and you, Reid, take hold. 
ahead. 
trundled along before, “that child’s a born mis- 
sionary. 
errands of mercy. When she does, humor her, 
and let her spend what is given her for this pur- 


pose as best suits her.” 


After some further instruction on this subject, | 


he warned me against an old man living in a 
hollow between us and the town. 

“He came here some twelve years ago with a 
young wife, who died after having borne him three 
children. He’s a terrible drunkard, and made a 
wretched pretense of providing for his little ones, 
until they, too, died one after another. The town 
folks buried the eldest about four years ago. My 
blessed darling seems fairly wild to reach and 
save that man. She has taken an odd way, too; 
but then she’s an odd child. He is employed at 
the quarries during the day; and she, taking ad- 
vantage of his absence, leaves a tract or a little 
hymn, and some dainty bit of food, outside of his 
door. Owing to her infirmity, she doesn’t get 
down there often ; yet, dear lamb, she goes as often 
as she can, and prays that through these gifts and 
attentions he may be reached and humanized. It 
has been long since she saw him, and, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, has never spoken to him; still, I 
believe God will reward her patient faith, and old 
Tally be saved.” 

It is not my purpose to give my experience in 
detail from this date; nor could I if I would. 
Every year creation’s miracle is wrought before 
our eyes, and we know not how. No ear hears 
the Voice that bids the earth bring forth grass, 
herbs and fruit, yet the brown ground greens, “the 
hills drop fatness,” and orchards bend with fruit- 
age, Whether life’s second spring-time dated 
from that day, or stole upon me after many days, 
I never knew. For years it had been my aim to 
crush out every warm, generous impulse. Baby 
hands that would have reached to me stopped 
suddenly and fell back again; manly hearts warm- 
ing toward me were checked and chilled ; my cold 
stare froze the smile on fond old faces. Now a 
child’s hand, no larger than a calla lily’s cup, and 
as white, broke down every barrier, and love 
entered, fuller, deeper, richer for having been 
long denied. 

In that long ago, where I served and sought, I 
had not been idle. If in a menial capacity I 
failed to find the object of my search, I might be 


Yes,” he continued, as the little carriage | 


She will ask you to go with her on| 








| 

| successful in a higher sphere, I reasoned. So | 
| studied hard, and now for the first time realized 
the benefits of my self-imposed task, 

“ Haven’t you seen better days, Mona?” said 
Mrs, Erstling one morning, struck by some ex- 
pression I had used. 

“No, ma’am,” 1 replied, “I’m seeing my best 
days now.” 

And truly every day was good. There was no 
looking backward after those that were gone, no 
gazing into my heart to see if that fire so carefully 
tended still nursed its revenge. The little 
hymn my mother taught me come back to my 
| memory, and was trying to sing itself in my 
| life. 

One golden morning in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, I went with Merial to old Tally’s door. 
She insisted on getting out of the coach, and walk- 


red 


ing with as little assistance as possible down the 
rough decline. Depositing her gift—a savory pot- 
| pie—on a large stone, she made an effort to search 
| among the bushes. 
| “Have you lost anything? 
| said, hastily. 

“There it is,” she answered. ‘I didn’t lose it, 
but that’s what I was looking for.”’ 

She pointed among the thistles crowding under 
the broken window, and with the aid of her crutch 
I managed to secure the curious little bundle. It 
proved to be a rag doll, black with dirt, and 


Let me get it,” I 


sodden with many rains. 

“]T was hurt five years ago, you know,” she 
said, her eyes fixed dreamily on this wreck of 
some child’s baby love. 

“Yes,” I answered. “ You fell from a fence.” 

“] was not able to walk for a long, long time. 
As soon as I could, I came here, and I found this. 
It belonged to one of his children, and they are 
dead. He throws it away, but I always hunt it 
up and lay it beside what I have brought, hoping 
that some day it will touch his heart for the sake 
of those little ones, and he will want to be with 
them in glory.” 

I took the poor thing, smoothed out the remnant 
of pink dress that clung about it, and laid it beside 
Merial’s gift. 

The child seemed strangely excited, and, long 
after I assisted her up the hill, trembled far more 
than even that exertion seemed to warrant, while 
her eyes glowed like the near stars, and a lovely 
color burned on her usually pale cheeks, 


PART II. 

T was not until flowers had faded, and the gold 

and crimson leaves of autumn were scattered 

to the four winds, not until the first snow-fall, that 

the unnamed fear of the household came knocking 
at the door of my heart. 

“Merial!” was its agonized cry. 


“ My Merial, 
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best beloved and beautiful, must she—oh, must} Forgive! A blast, as of ashes hot from some 
she die?” hidden, baleful fire, whirled through heart and 
Alas, yes! Sweet birdling, she fluttered through | brain. Remembrance at sueh an hour! 
one bright summer-time, and was now about to The child may have spoken in general terms, 
rise and soar with the myriads that from the earth | or, perhaps, the clear insight of the dying enabled 
flit heavenward as “doves to their windows.” As| her to penetrate the dark labyrinth of the past. I 
one returning home from a far country, she began | do not know; I only know my whole being was 
to talk familiarly of the land beyond. She spoke | shaken as by a tempest. 
of holy mountains, pavilions curtained with peace,| “ Listen, precious one,” I cried. “ Doubtless 
of green pastures and still waters, of seraphs and | some one lives who once did me a terrible wrong. 
the shining ones with whom she soon should | Because of that act, my soul has walked broken as 
walk. | your poor body, my sweetest, for nine-and-twenty 
“Since the good Lord permitted this,” she said, years. I cannot forgive that.” 
meaning her affliction—which she almost always} There was a moment's silence, during which 
referred to indefinitely—“ and kept me down, I’ve | Merial carefully gathered the fallen leaves of a 
never dared wish, with all my heart, that I could | winter-blooming rose. Her next remark appeared 
run around as other children do; but I expect to| to have no bearing on what had been previously 
soon, I shall have sandals of silver and wings of | said. 
gold. I shall run and not weary, I shall walk} “You recollect our going to Mr. Tally’s?” 
and not faint. Don’t he sorry.” | “Yes, dearest.” 
9 





Always ending with that, “Don’t be sorry. “How many times?” she asked, holding the 
As if it were possible not to be! Possible for me | velvet leaves all in one hand, and gazing at them 
especially, when she was all I had to gladden and | thoughtfully. 
keep me good. Everybody else had some one.| “Three,” I answered. 

Mr. and Mrs. Erstling had their sons, each other. | “Three for you,” she said, letting a correspond- 
O Merial! I—“I had but thee!” |ing number of crimson leaves fall into the cold 

Life is full of hard places ; but sometimes, when | snow of her empty hand, “and ever so many for 
we put away our daily garb and seek our pillows, | me,” suffering the leaflets to drop like red rain on 
we enter into rest, we walk in a new world as new | the sill again. “ We took him food, flowers and 
creatures, Since my introduction to this family | beautiful tracts and hymns, didn’t we? And you 
and to Merial’s sweet presence, the garments of | helped arrange them.” 
my old self had been gradually laid aside; I was} “ Yes.” 
another being, breathing the atmosphere of an-| ‘And hoped—may I say prayed ?—with me, 
other sphere. So absorbed was I, my former life! that seeing some cared for him would make him 
with all its bitter experiences scarce tinged or | a better man?” 
colored the present. | “Yes, darling.” 

“Mona mine,” said my ewe lamb one day,“you| “Now, if I trust you with a secret, will you 
told me once you didn’t like people who loved | promise never to tell if harm will come to—to any- 

everybody.” body by it?” 

We were alone, looking out the window on a} I promised. Then, after slowly regathering 
dazzling page of snow and sunshine, crossed here that scattered rose-wealth, and heaping it, a crim- 
and there with pencilings of leafless boughs. son mound in her hand, she said, speaking quietly, 

“No, my pet, Stony Mona said that,” I an-| as though making some ordinary announcement: 


swered, winding her bright hair around my fingers. | “I didn’t fall over the fence accidentally. Mr. 
“Stony Mona?” she echoed, in amazement. Tally threw me over.” 
“And who’s this?” playfully touching my faded} My lips were mute. My soul stood dumb within 
cheek with her transparent finger. }me. No marvel now that upon first entering her 
“This is the black cloud we saw in the west the | presence I felt regret andshame. After that brief 
day I came; and this,” kissing the white rose of lapse from rectitude in the long ago, I had lived 
her cheek, “is the good heart hovering over, fill- | outwardly pure, but now, in the clear stream of 
ing it with warmth and beauty. O Merial, I) Merial’s life as it neared the Jasper Sea, I saw, as 
shall go back into the dark if you leave me.” 'in a mirror, the inward deformity my own hands 
She lifted her eyes, those pure, sweet eyes whose | had shapen—mine, not another's. How had I 
gaze was upon the celestial hills, and had caught | borne my share of the burden of the world’s woe? 
their shining glory. | For what hungry heart had I broken bread? To 
“TI shall be like the rosy cloud,” she said. “I’ll| what thirsty soul had I given drink? When 
beam and beam on you so warmly you can never| were the sick visited, the prisoner cheered, the 
get into the dark again, whether I stay here or go stranger welcomed by my word or touch? With 
home. Remember that, Mona, and love every-| whom had I laughed or wept? Whose tired feet 
body, and forgive everybody.” had I bathed? During memory’s upward rush 
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from the by-gone years, burning plowshares seemed 


to be going through my heart as it returned an- 


swer to each and all of these questions—None. 

No, instead of ministrations such as had sweet- 
ened Merial’s very atmosphere, 1 had wrapped 
the mantle of distrust about me, and walked in 
fellowship with hatred and revenge. 

The child’s story was briefly this: On her way 
from town with her young nurse Netta and some 
older children, they met Mr. Tally. Netta made 
merry at his expense, and he pursued the little 
party. As is often the case, the innocent suflered, 
the guilty escaped. The enraged man avenged 
himself on Merial, who, too small to fly with the 
rest, was seized and thrown over the fence into 
her father’s field. ‘Intent only on securing their 
own safety, the escaping party were not witnesses 
of this act, nor did the chief sufferer testify. Netta 
readily concocted some tale in order to shield her- 
self, and no one knew how easily the terrible affair 
might have been prevented. 

“Tt was some time before I found out that the 
folks didn’t know he threw me over. When I did 
find out I was going to tell, but something held 
me back and made me think and think over it 
first. When the pain was sharpest I felt hard and 
bitter toward the man, then, when ease came, 
better thoughts came, too, I knew by this that if 
Mr. Tally was put in prison my heart would ache 


worse than my body if I didn’t keep up that hard | 


feeling, and I didn’t want it. I wasn’t used to it. 
I'd always been so forgiving, so fond and happy. 
I asked mamma to sit beside me every day, and 
read what Christ said about doing good to them that 
hate and dispitefully use us, until,O Mona! my 
heart got as big—” here, looking about for a com- 
parison her gaze fell on that glittering expanse 
under the arching skies; “as big as the world,” 
she added, hastily, “ with a wish to do him good.” 

She had so many endearing ways, this sweet 


child, Merial. It would be impossible for me to | 


tell how often and in what various ways she had 


showered caresses on poor old Mona, during the 


progress of this narrative. 

“Three years after my hurt I went to his cabin 
with Netta just as I have been with you.” 

She was gathering rose-leaves again, white this 
time, with a dreamy flush upon them. It was her 
way to occupy her hands in some fashion when 
deeply moved. 

“You know I always walked down the hill and 
up again with as little help as possible; now I'll 
I have asked the Lord to change 
his heart, and know my prayers will be answered. 
When that time comes I want him told about me, 
and, for fear he might be too sorry, I wanted him 
to know I was able to get down and up again.” 

Opening her hand and letting the rcse-leaves 
shower on my ashen-gray head, then kissing me, 
she said; “I am only a little girl, but I may have 


tell you why. 


| thought about things that you haven’t thought 
about, and, I want to tell you, it seems to me that 
| it’s not what people do to us that hurts us most, 
it’s what we do to ourselves. Not being able to 
run around as other children do, I used often to 
feel cross, then I’d say to myself, ‘See, here, 
Merial, you’re like Jenny Wren, your back’s bad 
and your legs are queer, but that’s no reason why 
you should get a crook in your temper.’ I don’t 
know anything about the terrible wrong you spoke 
of”—here there dropped the sweetest of kisses 
on my brow, the lightest of touches on my breast 

—“but I do know that no man has power to con- 
demn the soul.” 

So tiny a hand had rolled the stone from my 
heart’s door, the dew of such childish speech now 
fell upon the red flame | had nursed so long. | 
never knew when love came in, nor can I tell when 
revenge went out, I only know Stony Mona died 
without burial, and Mona Stony lives and writes 
to-day. 

“T’ve something sweet to tell you!” sang Mr, 
Erstling, entering Merial’s room that evening. 
They were never gloomy in her presence. 

“What is it?” lifting her lips for a kiss, 

“Tally o’ the valley has signed the pledge.” 

She covered her face a moment, reverently, 
thrilling all over with joy, then, looking up, she 
exclaimed : “I’m glad and double glad.” 

“So am I, darling, and so are we all. He says 
he’s fifty-seven years old, and so broken in health 
that the end cannot be very far off. He wants to 
go the rest of the way a sober and a saved ian,” 

“Please excuse me while I whisper to Mona,” 
and when I leaned close to her lilied lips, she 
said: “Tell them after I’m gone. They’ll forgive 
him, I’m sure of it. Tell them I begged they 
might. And you, Mona mine, you’ll forgive him, 
too, want you?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“All? Everything?” 

“ Everything.” 

“ And, if I should be called before Christmas, 
will you show my good-will, and yours, by taking 
him some of my books and something to eat ?” 

I promised, and she was satisfied. 

She was “called before Christmas.” The 
dreaded hour came all too quickly. Earth grew 
dark for us, but the very skies seemed to brighten 
forher. Day was clasping hands with night—rosy 
palms with jeweled fingers—the young moon un- 
furled a pearly sail on the golden sea in the west, 
and, midway between earth and heaven floated 
myriads of tiny, red-gold cloudlets, as if legions 
of angels were flitting homeward. When they 
were gone Merial had gone with them. 
| One week after we laid her sweet face under the 
| snows, Reid and I set out for old Tally’s, He 
| had been to the house, gazed upon Merial’s coffined 
| form, and heard her story from Mrs. Erstling lips. 
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She told me afterward, for I was not present at the 
interview, that his conversation, greatly to her 
surprise, proved him a man of some refinement 
and culture. 

“Do you know, madam,” he had said, “I’ve 
found it almost impossible to believe that story of 

the cross. But I do now. Ido now. If a little 
child could feel one atom of interest in such a 
wretch as I—could suffer so much and forgive so 
much, cannot God ?” 

Mr. Erstling, who visited him subsequently, told 
us that some of Merial’s tracts were tacked around 
the walls, and the rag-doll lay on a sheif in one 
corner. 

I had not seen the man except at a distance, yei 
these items warmed my heart toward him, render- 
ing the walk to his poor home full of interest not 
unmixed with a certain degree of pleasure. 

It was Christmas morning. Merial’s poor 
dined at the house at twelve, and other company 
was expected at three. There was much to do, so 
we took an early start. The roses of sunrise 
reddened the snow-fields far and near, there was 
a tinkle of icicles on the boughs, leafless hedge- 
rows and long fence lines were alive and a-twitter 
with birds, Parties from town foraging for deco- 
rative material had been passing that way all the 
week previous, and strewn the paths with ever- 
green. In some places these almost formed a 
carpeting under our feet, while here and there 
gleamed a twig of berries, ruby red, or tossed a bit 
of lichen, like sea-foam astray. 

“ Look, Reid,” I exclaimed, pointing to the un- 
trodden ground sloping toward the cabin-door. 
“This snow fell yesterday morning ; he hasn’t been 
out since.” 

“Maybe he’s sick,” answered the boy, awe 
creeping over his bright face. 

We entered that mean hut together. A motion- 
less figure lay upon the bed. I looked at Reid 
with paling lips, he gave a backward shiver, but 
neither spoke. I set my basket down and, step- 
ping forward, drew the ragged quilt from the quiet 
face. There lay the man for whom I had vainly 
searched, as safe from my revenge as though saint- 
liness had crowned him all his days. It was Erik 
Hershey, and he was dead. I heard a rush and a 
cry. Reid says I cried out and ran. I have no 
recollection of this, I only know I found myself 
outside with a sharp wind blowing on my fore- 
head, 

“ What shall we do?” asked Reid, his seventeen- 
year-old heart thobbing with fear of and pity for 
what we had left inside. 

“T can’t tell,” I gasped. “ Wait a moment.” 

This was not the solitary station, nor was 
summer’s luxuriance about me, yet nature caught 
and held me as nothing else, perhaps, just then 
could have done. 

The roses of sunrise had climbed upward and 





were blossoming redly, lances of light leveled 
over the snow-fields shivered against the windows 
and steeples of the little town, whose streets were 
looking like “clear glass.” Except for the flutter 
of a passing wing and a piping note, hush was 
upon the earth, more eloquent than the thrill and 
stir of August noons. 

“ And you, Mona mine, you’ll forgive him, too. 
All. Everything.” 

Merial’s voice came back to me pleadingly. 
Promising in the dark, did I mean it now in the 
light? Thought tried to get back into the past, 
seemed to burrow and burrow, yet could make no 
headway in the face of later-day memories. 

“ No man has power to condemn the soul.” 

Merial’s voice again, and with it a text Mrs. 
Erstling once read and commented on, about fear- 
ing not him who destroys the body, but Him who 
has power to cast both soul and body into hell. 
This was done merely for the sake of the warning 
conveyed, not for my individual benefit. Mrs. 
Erstling never knew my story. 

While I stood there, my soul tossed within me 
like the lichen on the snow, the bells up in the 
little town burst out in jubilant clamor. Melody 
swept down upon me, rolled and surged about me, 
clashed like triumphant cymbals on my heart of 
hearts. It was the chime of Christmas bells, echo 
of the peace and good-will chorus chanted over 
Bethlehem’s plains. I drew one long, deep breath. 

“Reid,” I said, “are you sure you forgive him 
everything, as Merial did ?”’ 

“ Quite sure,” he answered. 
“ And so do I.” 
MADGE CARROL. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 





EW persons realize how much happiness may 

be promoted by a few words of cheer spoken 

in moments of despondency, by words of en- 
couragement in seasons of difficulty, by words of com- 
mendation when obstacles have been overcome 
by effort and perseverance. Words fitly spoken 
often sink so deep into the mind and the 
heart of the person to whom they are addressed 
that they remain a fixed, precious and often- 
recurring memory—a continuous sunshine light- 
ing up years perhaps after the Jips that have uttered 
them are sealed in death. A whole life has been 
changed, exalted, expanded and illumined by a 
single expression of approval falling timely upon 
a sensitive and ambitious nature. Words of cheer 
cost nothing to the speaker. On the contrary, 
they are to him as well as to the hearer a source 
of great happiness to be had for the mere effort of 
uttering them. The habit of speaking such words 
at appropriate times is easily acquired, while at 
the same time it is of so much importance that it 


should be sedulously cultivated by all. 
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THE STRANGE PROVIDENCE. 





$ STRANGE, sad Providence!” sighed one 
of a company of mourners, assembled to 
pay the last tribute of respect and aflec- 
tion to a departed sister, who had been cut down | 
in the very flower of womanhood, and at a time 
when a thousand of the tenderest ties were bind- 
ing her to earth. ‘“ What a strange, sad, mysteri- | 
ous Providence! 
“Strange and sad enough,” was the sober re- 
sponse. “Ah me! the ways of Him who sitteth 
amid clouds dark and 
penetrable. She was a thoughtful, loving mother.” 
“ None could have been more so,” answered the | 
first speaker. 
“And her little ones need her care now, per- 
haps, more than they will ever need it again. | 
Tender, innocent lambs! the chilling winds will 


and shadows are im- 


blow too roughly upon them.” 

“Ah me! it is strange! very strange!” added 
the other. “I cannot comprehend it. Why should | 
God remove a true-hearted mother from the guar- 
dianship of her children?” 

“Often and often have I asked myself that 
question ; but there has come no satisfactory reply.” 

But while these friends of the departed one are 
vainly striving to penetrate this mysterious Provi- 
dence, let us glance back a little and see if some 
incidents in her life will not throw light upon the 
subject. 

It was an evening in early spring. The day 
was warm for the season; so warm that the linger- 


ing fires of the departed winter oppressed the 
atmosphere, and the windows and doors were, in 
consequence, thrown open to admit the fresher air 
without. 

It was early in the evening, and Mrs. Carlton, 
a bride of a few weeks, had seated herself at an 
open window, with her neck and part of her bosom 
bared to the in-pressing air, that came in cool, and 
loaded with vapor. 

“Why, Clara!” exclaimed Mr. Carlton, on enter- 
ing the room, and seeing the exposed position of 
his thoughtless young wife. “How imprudent 
you are!” And he came forward quickly to close 
the window. 

“Oh, don’t shut it down—don’t!” interposed 
Clara. “The air is so refreshing.” 

There was a slight huskiness in her voice as she 
spoke, which was perceived by her husband, who, 


without hesitating, closed the windows, remarking 
as he did so: “It is wrong to expose yourself in 
this way, Clara, dear, you might take a cold that 


would cost you your life ” 


‘ | such as might have been naturally expected. 


fers ove 
of indisposition. 


“No, not dry, fresh air blowing upon your 
hands and face. 
| is loaded with vapor, and you have thrown your 
| handkerchief from your neck. Already I can 
perceive that you have taken cold.” 

But Mrs. Carlton made light of her husband's 
concern, and, soon after, went and stood in the 
door without protecting her neck and bosom with 
a shawl or handkerchief. 


But this evening the atmosphere 


The consequences were 
On 
the next morning she had a cough, with slight 
febrile symptoms, and a pain and soreness in her 


breast. Her form being slight, her chest some- 


| what narrow, and her constitution by no means 


robust, the effects of this cold were more painfully 
marked than is ordinarily the case in such forms 
Several weeks passed before she 
effects; or, we might say, 
the seeds of the dis- 


recovered from its 
from its apparent effects 


|ease, which had been sown in her system, re- 


mained. 
A few weeks later, at a large party given to Mrs. 
Carlton by a friend, as a bridal party, she danced 


| till nearly two o’clock, notwithstanding a slight 
indisposition which had manifested itself early on 


the previous day. Moreover, she eat several times 
of rich cake and other indigestible things, drank 
wine, and, to add the last “pound to the camel’s 
back,” took freely of coffee and oysters at the close 
of the party. 

On the morning that followed, in attempting to 
rise about ten o’clock, she felt a sharp pain through 
her left temple. Soon followed an attack of dim- 
sightedness, accompanied by a sense of numbness 
in her tongue and along one of her arms. Faint- 
ness and a deathly sickness succeeded ; and Mrs. 

| Carlton threw herself back upon her pillow with 
agroan. For hours she suffered from this sick- 
ness, Which was accompanied by a most distress- 
ing pain through her left eye, that went deeply 
boring into her temple. When, at length, under 
the active treatment of a physician—which “ac- 
tive” treatment was added to the exhausting 
effects of the sickness—the violence of the attack 
abated, Mrs. Carlton was in a low, weak, nervous 
state, from which she did not recover for some 
|time. The least exertion was accompanied by a 
tremor and feeling of lassitude. 

Undeterred by this serious reaction upon a deli- 
Mrs. Carlton, in the 
warning and remonstrance on the part of her hus- 
band, continued to expose herself to cold, damp 
airs, while unprotected with proper clothing; and 
to over-fatigue when tempted by the allurements 
And thus it went on, from month to 


cate constitution, 


| of pleasure. 


Mr. Carlton spoke seriously, and he felt as he | month and from year to year, her frame gradually 


spoke. 
“Oh, dear, no!” lightly returned the young 
bride. “I’m not so tender as that. 


will never kill me.” 


| losing its vigor, and the beautiful freshness of her 
| young cheeks fading away into a sickly paleness. 


Fresh air| Yet, strange to say, Mrs. Carlton was as little 


mindful of her health as before, and expressed 


face of 
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herself with impatience when her husband sought} And so it went on. The wife and mother, upon 
to check her imprudence. whose life and health hung the comfort and happi- 

Three days after Mrs. Carlton’s first sweet | ness of thedearest objects in life, continued, almost 
babe saw the light, her husband, on returning | daily, to violate the commonest laws of physical 


home, found her sitting up in bed hem-stitching a | order; and daily, in consequence, was she under- 


fine cambrie handkerchief. mining the foundations of health. 
“Why, Clara!” he exclaimed. “Isn’tthat very} Five years have elapsed since Mrs. Carlton 
imprudent ?” became a mother; and again she has given birth 


“Oh, dear, no!’ she returned. “T feel almost! to a lovely babe, the third that has blessed her 
as well as ever I did. And it’s impossible for me | union. 

w lie here and do nothing.” | Four days have elapsed since the birth of this 

“Tt is very imprudent, Mr. Carlton,” said the | child, and, earlier by some hours than is usual for 
nurse, seriously. “I have tried my best to induce | him, Mr. Carlton has returned from business. He 
her to remain perfectly quiet. But she will not| has walked the streets hurriedly, and his face 
listen to me. It will be all the worse for her.| wears an anxious expression. As he enters, he 
I've known many a woman to shorten her life by | meets the doctor, who is just leaving. 
just such conduct as this.” | “How is Mrs. Carlton?” he asks, in a voice of 
' “Come! Give me that work.” And as Mr. | concern. 

Carlton said this, in a firm voice, he took the| The doctor looks serious and shakes his head. 
sewing from his wife’s hands, and then, with a| “No worse, I hope !” 

gentle pressure, forced her back upon the pillow.| “She is no better.” 

This done, he added: “How can you be so| “There seemed to be a favorable change at 
thoughtless, Clara? Are health and life of so lit- | dinner time.” 

le value that you hold them in light estimation?” | “So there was, but—” 

“Oh, dear! you’re always croaking about| There is a pause. The doctor adds: “ But she 
health !” returned Mrs. Carlton, in a half-playful, | would get up for a little while, insisting that she 
half-serious manner. “I’m well enough. It’s all | felt strong enough to doso. In consequence, all 
nonsense to keep me lying here.” her worst symptoms have returned, and we have 

“No, madam, take my word for it that it is not,” | now everything to fear. Keep her very quiet, as 
spoke up the nurse. “Upon perfect quiet, free-| you value her life. I will come around again 
dom from excitement and bodily exertion, de-| before nine o'clock.” 
pends your future health. Disregard the injunc-| A long, tremulous sigh comes up from the 
tion of your physician—he spoke very plainly to | oppressed and troubled bosom of Mr. Carlton, and 
you to-day—and you not only shorten your life, | he passes up to the sick-chamber of his wife. He 
but mar your happiness, by bodily pain and self-| starts, and a cold fear runs through his veins, as 
upbraidings, during the brief years that are left to, his eyes rest upon her countenance, for he sees 
you.” therein a great change. There is a deeper shadow 

The manner, as well as the words of the nurse, | upon it; and his stricken heart tells him that it 
rather startled the imprudent young mother, and | has fallen from the wing of death. With his lips 
she turned to where her sleeping babe lay by her | he touches her forehead—it is cold and clammy, 
side, and, taking it in her arms, drew it, with an | and he almost starts at the chilling contact. He 
emotion of tenderness, to her bosom. takes her thin and colorless hand—it, too, is cold. 

On the next morning, it was with Mrs. Carlton | With a strong effort he masters his feelings, lest 
as the nurse had told her over and over again it | their exhibition should disturb, and thus injure 
would be. This over-exertion had produced fever, | his wife, in whose pulses life was beating with but 
and she was so sick that she could not raise her- | a feeble motion. 
self from her pillow. When the doctor came and| The hours pass on. There is a stillness through 
saw her condition, he looked sober, and rather the house, for the inmates speak to each other in 
tharply reproved the nurse, on learning the cause low whispers or walk through the rooms and 
of this change, for having permitted his patient to | passages stealthily and noiselessly. Alas! Hope 
do herself so serious an injury. | had failed. The wife and mother is about to die. 

A day or two elapsed, and the worst symptoms | Hark! She is uttering something in a low, mur- 

abated ; but Mrs. Carlton remained very weak, | muring voice, and a sudden light has flashed over 
and could only sit up in her bed for a few minutes her face. What does she say? 

at a time. After that her strength began to re-| “ My children!” 

turn, but it came back slowly. Imprudent as| She is looking around, eagerly. 

before, she over-exerted herself at every stage of| One by one they are brought to her. Willy— 
her convalescence, so that at the time when full | sweet-faced, bright-eyed, loving-hearted Willy, is 
health should have been regained, she was yet a | lifted, sleeping, from his little bed, and laid beside 
drooping invalid. | his dying mother. Grace, with her long, dark 
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lashes resting upon her sweet young cheeks, and 
all unconscious of the sad loss she is about to sus- 
tain, is 
and brow, and cheek; and then the feeble infant, 


‘id for her to impress a last kiss on lips, 





to which she gave birth a few days before, and | 


toward which her mother’s heart is yearning with 
a most intense affection, is laid against her bosom. 


A little while she looks upon these treasures of 


her heart, and then lifts her tearful eyes to the | 


face of her husband. Her lips quiver for a 
moment, and then come forth, sobbing, the words: 
“Oh, how I leave you all! Who will bea 
mother to my children? Who will love them as 
I love them? Oh, itis hard! It is hard !” 

Her lids have closed, and her voice has sunk 
into silence. 


the expression of her pale face is sad beyond con- 


can 


But tears glisten on her cheeks, and 


ception. 

For half an hour a stillness like that of death 
broods over the chamber; and now the last 
struggle has come. The overtried and over- | 


worked, physical system can no longer re-act upon | 


the influent life of the spirit, and death quickly 
closes the brief, earthly existence of one who 
hoped to live for her husband and children, yet 
committed, daily, some act of violence against the 
unchanging laws of health. 

There is a bereaved husband and three mother- 
less children left in the hushed and lonely house. 
“ What a strange, sad Providence!” 
on every side. 


Is it strange? 


This is said 


Was it Providence ? 

Let the reader glance back at the brief history 
of Mrs. Carlton, and answer these questions for 
himself. 


A HINDOO WIFE-SEEKER. 


NY AKTI KUMARA, the hero of a curious Hin- 
doostanee story, preferred testing a damsel’s 
capability before tying the knot. Master of 

a prosperous and profitable business, he came to 
the conclusion that a wife was wanted to complete 
his happiness, and determined to go in search of 
one, Adopting the guise of a fortune-teller, and 
carrying some rice bound up in his cloth, he 
started on his travels, 
x girl that pleased his eye, he asked her to cook 
his rice for him. Some laughed at him, some re- 
viled him, none seemed inclined to comply with 
his modest demand, and it seemed as if he would 
At last he 


reached Swira, where he beheld a beautiful girl, 


have to take his rice home uncooked. 


who, instead of ridiculing or abusing the strange 


traveler, relieved him of the rice, and bade him | 


be rested 

Then the kindly maiden set about preparing the | 
rice. First, she steeped it in water, then dried it | 
in the sun, and that accomplished, rubbed the | 
grains gently on the ground, removing the awn | 


Whenever he encountered | 
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without breaking the rice. Calling her nurs 
she dispatched that worthy to sell the bran, and 
with the proceeds purchase an earthen boiler, tw; 
platters and some fuel. By the time this com. 
mission was executed, the rice had been brayed jn 
a mortar, Winnowed and washed, and was ready to 
be put in the boiler with five times its bulk of 
water. As soon as it had swollen sufficiently, the 


boiler was taken from the fire, the water cleared 


of the scum, and the boiler put back, and the rice 


constantly stirred by the pretty cook until she was 


satisfied it was properly done. 


By turning the boiler mouth downward she ex- 
| tinguished the fire, and collecting the unconsumed 
fuel, dispatched the old woman to convert it into 
butter, curds, oil and tamarinds. This achieved 
she told the enraptured Sakti Kumara to go and 
bathe, and not to omit rubbing himself with oil. 
Having obeyed orders, the wife-seeker was 
directed to seat himself upon a plank on the well- 
swept floor, on which were already laid a large 
plantain leaf and two platters. His charming 
hostess then brought him water in a perfumed jug, 
}and administered two spoonfuls of well-seasoned 
| rice and ghee, preparatory to serving up the re 
mainder of the rice mixed with spices, curds, 
| butter and milk; of which Sakti Kumara ate his 
fill, and then indulged in a siesta with a mind at 
ease, knowing his quest was ended. 
As soon as he woke he asked the girl to become 


his wife, and she being willing, the necessary cere- 


: and the 


mony was gone through without delay ; 


| supposed fortune-teller took his bride home, to 
astonish her as the Lord of Burleigh astonished 
| his rustic love, but the Hindoo lass was luckier 
than Tennyson’s was, for we are assured that 
| she lived long to worship her husband as a god, 
to pay the most assiduous attention to his house 
| hold affairs, to superintend the regulation of the 
family coming in due course, and made her house 
such an abode of bliss, that Sakti Kumara was 
| well repaid for the trouble he had taken to gets 
good wife, and tasted in his well-ordered home 
| the joys of Paradise. 


At Home anv Aproap,— We shall not succeed 
in being pleasant abroad if we practice nothing 
but detestability at home, If a husband is rude to 


his wife, his politeness to others is a mere surface 


sham. If a young man is rude to his mother, he 
is not truly courteous to any one else. If he does 
not act as rudely toward some others, it is because 
he is a coward as well as a ruffian, and is afraid to 
do it. He who is rude to a sister or a younger 
brother will be rade to all, except those whom he 
sees holding vengeance in their fists. Am awk- 
wardly enough will he play the agreeable to other 
people’s sisters who has practiced nothing but the 


arts of torment upon his own, 


econ st 
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CHAPTER III. 
A CHILD NO MORE. ’ 
E lived a I!fe of quiet happiness at the old 
\ farm, the child and I. Gradually there | 
died from my mind the haunting fear that 
de would fret and pine in the dull house, with no | 
jitle playfellow, no child-friend, no companion 
ave a man who had been all his life used to soli- 
wde and silence. Such fear of mine, though a} 
gatural one, could not live in her presence ; for, | 
though there were times when, coming unex- | 
yectedly upon her in the twilight, 1 found her | 
eves full of tears, and though sometimes in church, 
swe knelt together, I heard a little catching in | 
jer breath, as if a babyish sob had to be stifled, I | 
knew this was natural to the little motherless | 
child. And she had always a smile to greet me | 
vith, and a bright answer for every one of my | 
endless, anxious questions, So, as I said, quite 
won there died entirely that great fear that she 
could never live without a little child-friend or a | 
mother’s care. 

She was never shy with me, even from the very 
frst. Once, when I spoke of this, long afterward, 
she said could that have been possible, after she 
had seen the smile of perfect trust and content- 
ment her mother had given me, when I had taken 
her first into my care ? 

How proud I was of my fairy-child! Was she 
ever one hour out of my thoughts through all the 
livelong day? I had some one to care for now; 
had some one to work for, some one to share = 
wlitary old home now; and, for her sake, it must 
be bright and pretty. 
in seeking a child’s amusement; 


choosing what would be the best, and brightest, 
and pleasantest for my little one. How I re- 
member with what care I chose the girl who was 


to attend upon little May (her name was Mary, | 


like her mother’s, but she told me she never re- 
membered being called anything but May; and I 
was very glad, for the mother’s name seemed 
sacred to me still), and how my housekeeper used 
to smile sometimes at the elaborate, careful orders 
of the master who used to be so utterly indifferent 
to little household matters! But there were times, | 
for all this new-found interest of mine, when I | 
used to watch the pretty little figure moving softly | 
in the dark old rooms, and sorely and regretfully | 
allow that, however anxious I might be over the | 
task, I had no right to take upon myself the 
guidance of a little creature such as this. Care, 
of course, I might bestow upon her—care and 
love untold; but, for guidance and teaching— 
Why, she would be a woman some day, and 
have to go from this quiet farm to act a woman's 


I grew a very child myself | 
I felt almost | 
young myself in my intense desire to understand | 
the young; and at last I grew almost wise in, 
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|part in that wide, unknown world, whose sun- 
| shine only such natures as hers could make. And 
could she go with only such guidance and teach- 
ing as I could give her? 

At iast all the doubts and fears resolved them- 
selves into one momentous question, which was 


| before me ever, night and day—how was my little 


one to be educated. She seemed to be growing 
taller every day, and must she not now need wise 
and womanly teaching ? 

If so, she must have it, even if the old farm is 
left to me desolate again. 

“T wonder—” 


“What are you wondering? I think you are 


| always wondering now, John.” 


1 had tanght her from the first to call me so. 
Hlow could I resist the temptation, when there 
was no one else in all the world to call me by my 
| Christian name, and when it was so doubly sweet 
‘tome from those small lips which had been the 
| first within my memory to cling to mine? 

She was sitting now in her favorite position on 
my knee, her tiny fingers stroking away the lines 
in my face. 

“T was wondering about your education, dear.” 

; “You have wondered about that before,” the 
child said, folding her hands. “ Will you settle it 
now please, John? Then you needn’ t wonderagain.” 

“Then you must help me, dear,” I said, with- 
out a smile for her little, comical attack of gravity. 

“Yes—of course. How were you educated, 
John? Who taught you?’ 

1| This was a little respite—that was all 
| joyed it. 
| “Your mother first; then our curate; then my- 
self.” 

“i me; 
against mine, 


; so I en- 


said May, laying her cheek softly 
as she almost always did at my 
mention of her mother. “Then I will have the 
same teachers exactly. First my mother (of 
course it was); then our curate—if you like; 
}then you. That’s all settled, isn’t it, John? Will 
the curate be the same who taught you?” 
| “Hardly, dear, seeing he is a rector now, and 
living hundreds of miles away from here. Your 
teacher must be the new curate who comes next 
week, if we decide upon that.” 
“Oh, we have decided it!” 
| folding her hands demurely. 
exactly the same as you were, John. 
shall be just as clever as each other.” 

Original and questionable as the idea was, I 
| still felt it a great relief that my darling had not 
chosen to go away from me or even asked for a 
lady to teach her at home. 

So it was all settled, as she said (everything at 
the farm now was always as she said); and on the 
next Sunday, when our new young curate read 
himself in, I could plainly see that May was most 
gravely studying him as her future preceptor, I 


said May, again 
“T must be taught 


Then we 
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Nae 


can remember, even now, how the sun-rays touched | The noise of the rooks in the old avenue (mel. 


my child’s bright hair that morning, while she 


fat 80 
hands folded 
and her questioning, earnest eyes upon the young 


preacher lace, 


as she had a trick of folding them, 


And yet, though it was some one 
‘ lse W h 


had interested her, I think I had never before felt 


near to me, quite so entirely my own, 


e words she followed, some one else who 


her 
But 


and he 


at morning she was but a little child, 
vorld contained so few beside myself. 
“< t bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it af ’ 


1 k 


chose I a 


er many days.’ 
ved that text which the young man had 
| every word of his sermon sank into 
my heart; while the one vague, wordless hope it 
gave me only my Father in Heaven knew. 
“John 


ward way 


said my child, walking on her home- 
beside me, both her arms locked round 
my arm, “that verse was one that mother loved. 
She would have liked all Mr. Lesliesaid. Did you?” 

“Yes, dear’ 

“Mother told me often exactly what it means,” 
Raid M L\ I 
touch of sadness in 
of her infan 


never lose 


her childish gravity, and with that 
that told the story 
feared 


her voice 


and which | she would 
‘Ever such a crumb would do, she 
and still 


You 


said, if we are poor and haven't more; 


there will come back a great, great deal. 
think too, don’t you, John ‘ 


Ah, the wide 


ull her pondering, could not touch! 


»”? 


, vague thoughts which my little 
one, W 
Patience { 
a lifetis 
them al 
A fow 
duties 
often fo 
fitful gray 


sary int 


rthe “many days,” whether they tell 
only a portion of it, and, through 
d’s will be done! 
ys afterward Mr. Leslie began his new 
’s teacher, and I think that he very 
vem rather hard; for, in spite of her 
sons seemed to her very unneces- 


tions to her day’s enjoyments; and, 


in spite of thi 


ry evident to him that she declined to 
“ What more 


I said to myself, with a sigh, “than that 


let it be ve 
recognize any authority save mine. 


natural,” 


she should obey her staid, unyouthful guardian?” 


Yet Leslie enjoyed his task, too. I saw that, 


n the corner of our big pew, with her | 


being her own proposal, she soon | 


almost from the first; and, as the years went on, | 


he grew to enjoy it more and more, until I felt 
quite sure that, above the tasks of all his week- 


days, this task of teaching May was pleasant and 


lowed and familiar though it was) had given May 
one of her transparent excuses for putting awa 
her Sthiller, and telling Leslie that, as she could 
not hear his corrections, it would be safer for he 
She 


j 


|to give up reading for that day. rarely let 
any excuse escape her to be out-of-doors on these 
summer mornings, even when Mr. Fortescue did 
not come strolling to the farm, to loiter there 

he so often did, for an unwarrantable and uncon 
And so 


prised when she came dancing out to me, with 4 


scionable time. of course, I was not sur 


low, exultant langh over Leslie’s defeat, and 4 
glad greeting for the young squire, who stood be. 
side me, rather tired of having so long pretended 
not to be watching for her coming. 

It had not come upon me yet; but that morning 
my eves were to open suddenly to the conscious. 


I had not 
fully grasped the knowledge yet, but later on that 


ness that my little ward was a woman. 
morning it was to be riven me beyond my power 


| of losing it again. Going about the house and farm 
with 


tiny child—with th 


me—always with me just as she did when 4 


same snatches of old songs, 
and the same coaxing words upon her lips, and 
smile and sunshine in her eves, how should | 
guess that others saw a change in my darling, 
until it was shown to me so 

We had all been chatt 
old 


into 


plainly? 

r together on the one 
twisted seat 
the 
berries, and Mr 


had 


been reading now and then aloud té them, espe- 


upon the lawn, when May ran 


fruit garden to gather us some straw- 


Fortescue, of course, went with 


her. I the Stan in my hand, and had 
while, in 
But 
now I put my newspaper down upon the seat, as 
began to talk with 
though, in that first mo- 


cially enjoying May’s quaint remarks; 


the intervals, the three young people talked, 
Leslie was left with me, and 
him, wondering a littl 
ment, why he had not, as usual, followed May. 


I soon understood why, and I soon saw I need 
not trouble myself for subjects to carry on con- 
versation. For, with scarcely any hesitation, with 
only a restless movement of his fingers and a flush 
upon his face, showing how he felt the words, he 
asked me for permission to woo my child. 


Thus it was that on that summer morning it 


|}came upon me unawares that my darling was a 


delightful to him, and that, from his being teacher, | 


it had 
taught. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE UNDERCURRENT. 
T came upon me unawares—one lovely morn- 


ing when the summer world around me looked 


come to pass that he himself was being | 


I think ; so | 


besides 


woman. Leslie’s was a long story, 
had 


and selfish one—before I saw him looking at me, 
for my 


time for other thoughts one mad 


waiting eagerly and hopefully answer. 
My child 


to choose another home, and to be its mistress in 


yas a woman now, to be wooed and won, 


a sweeter, dearer way than she could be mistress 
here at the old farm, which, without her— 

No; thought would go no farther in its sudden 
That was 


weakness, My darling was a woman. 


just as it did upon that morning when Miss Mary | all I had heard and understood in Leslie’s words. 


found out first the craving of my lonely boyhood. | Ah, how cruel-sounding 


they had been, in spite 
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of their ringing burden of manly, tender love! 
My dear was old enough to leave me now. It was | 
natural for her to govern and gladden another | 
home, and she had no further need of me. Her 
husband would be her guardian now, Surely the | 
change had all come suddenly, upon this summer 


morning, a8 a storm breaks sometimes in a bril- | 
jiant sky. Surely it could not be that such a} 
loneliness as this had been gradually and imper- 
wptibly closing round me ever since that day | 
when, with her warm, soft arms so tight around | 
my neck, I brought her first into the old farm, and | 
wade it for the first time feel like home. 

“Tam afraid I seem impatient in repeating the 
question, Mr. Fearne; but your consent would | 
give me such hope and courage.” 

Repeating the question! What question had | 
Leslie repeated unheard by me? Had he told 
me anything, except that my darling was ready to 
leave me? Was not that enough to tell me on 
one day? If he had more to say, would it not do 
to tell me presently, when I had grown a little 
accustomed to this new thought? 

“If you will only give your consent to my pay- 
ing my addresses to Miss Western—” 

I picked up the Standard and opened it, and 
folded it on my knee in a deliberate, leisurely 
way; but all the time my pulses throbbed as even 
Leslie could never have felt his do, through all 
that history he had given me of his love. And 
my lonely heart beat as if it had not learned, 
years and years before, what utter loneliness 
meant, 

“T give you my consent. Why should I with- 
hold it?’ 

“Thank you, thank you, a thousand times! 
And you wish me success in my suit?’ 

Wish him success, when his success meant a 
desolate home and future for myself! No; my 
dry, unsteady lips would not have formed the 
words, even if my heart could have felt them. 

“Plead your own cause, Leslie,” I said, rising 
in utter weariness, and still in the great bewilder- 
ment and pain of my new awakening. “Could 
you ever doubt by earnest wishes for my child's 
happiness ?” 

“John!” cried my darling, that moment run- 
ning up to me, while I went toward the house, 
feeling strangely bent and spiritless, as 1 walked | 
slowly in the mocking sunshine. “I have left} 
Mr. Fortescue to finish gathering the strawberries. | 
He has promised not to give up till the basket is | 
full; and you and I are going to the dairy now for | 
the eream, Mr. Leslie’—she beckoned to the 
curate over my shoulder, as we stood together— 
“please fetch the sugar, and then we shall be all 
ready.” 

“My dear,” I whispered, “hadn’t you better go 
with one of them ?” 

“1 think not,” May answered, in that ponder- 
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ing way of hers which was so quaintly character- 


istic of her, and so irresistibly pretty on her bright 
young face. “I think I can trust either of them 
alone.” 

“And not me?” I questioned; but I drew my 
hand back, as it went so naturally around her in 
its old caressing way. 

“Trust you alone, John?” she queried, with 
raised eyebrows and puckered lips; “and in the 
dairy, too? Oh, no!” 

“Well,” I said, as we walked on, she with her 
fingers locked about my arm, just as we had walked 
together so many hundreds of times before—ah, 
so exactly like it had been from her babyhood, 
that now I might have thought the old times un- 
changed but for the haunting memory of what 
Leslie had shown me!—“ well, and what did the 
young squire think of your leaving him your work 
to do, May a 

“Tle won't find it any harder. He was working 
for both of us before, I only stood by and directed 
him.” 

“And did he like that?” 

“ He said so.” 

“ And he asked you to stay, I suppose ?” 

I was questioning her, only because | dreaded 
my own silence and my own thoughts—just yet. 

“Yes; he asked me to stay, of course. Indeed, 
I’m not quite sure whether he hadn't tears in his 
eyes. Don’t you think it probable, John?” 

“Very probable.” 

“No wonder you look skeptical on such a sub- 
ject,” my darling said, looking up into my face 
with a pretty pout, but, as I knew, with a ques- 
tioning gravity in her eyes. “ You never could 
appreciate the value Mr. Fortescue sets upon 
me. He thinks me far more beautiful than the 
Queen of Sheba was when she came to dazzle 
Solomon, and far wiser than she was when she 
went away with all lis lessons fresh on her mind. 
He says so, John, indeed; though you look as if 
I had invented it.” 

“Disputed authorship,” I muttered, just as 
carelessly as 1 could; but my eyes were opening 
more and more, and my heart was sinking in 
spite of all the efforts I made to be glad—for my 
child’s sake. The squire, too, had found out what 
I had been so blind to notice! Ile, too, knew that 
my pet was a woman, to be wooed with flattery. 
He, too, was weaning her from me, loving her 
himself and longing for her. He, too, had learned 
the power of her beauty, the charm of her winning 
ways, and the wealth of her noble woman-nature. 
He, too, felt it was time she left this quiet home 
of mine, and had another home suited to her youth, 
and beauty, and gayety. And he had wealth and 
luxuries to give her. Was it not time, indeed, 
that she left my covetous embrace, and this home 
whose only beauty and only sunshine were of her 
own giving ? 
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CHAPTER V. 


WHERE THE BROOK AND RIVER MEET. 


HAT night I sat in the sad, summer twilight, 
watched my darling, as if I had been 
away from her for years, Had it not been as if I 
had, she had grown from childhood to 
womanhood unperceived by me? And I saw the 
though it was the child-face still, in 


and 
while 


change ; for, 
its sunny purity and innocence, 
thoughtfulness and almost of care that I some- 
times saw there, and had always fancied was the 
never-extinguished trace of the old sorrow of her 
childhood, might be the thoughtfulness of a woman, 


perhaps 
No; it was only to me that my darling was still 
achild. To others— 


But how could I judge of her as others would? 
How could I bear to look, even for one moment, 
as a stranger would upon the girlish face and form 
I tried, 
vain wish of mine, to see my child as others saw 
her, to compare her with other ladies I had seen ; 


guarded so sacredly in my heart ? in this 


but who was there in our little world who ought 


to be compared with her, I said, my eyes resting 


happily upon the quiet figure standing near me 
in the twilight. 

With all her riches and her high education, 
what was the young lady at the Hall beside Miss 
Mary’s child—who had been nurtured only in the 
grim old farm, and educated so differently? “It 
is her birth asserting itself,” I thought, grateful 
that this humble life, to which I had brought her, 
could not efface that. “Though Miss Fortescue 
has the home and wealth which should have been 
May’s, can never have her beauty and her 
grace.” 

But another thought followed soon, as I recalled 
the lessons this long day had taught me. 
the home and the wealth, too, may come back to 
Miss Mary’s child; for was not the young squire 
as deeply in e arnest as the curate? And would it 
not be a proud day for him if he could take my 
pretty child as mistress to the home that had 


she 


belonged to her forefathers for four hundred years? | 


“What is it, John?” 


My darling—wondering, perhaps, at my long | 
1ad come softly up to me in the fading | differently, in a childish, 


silence—| 
light, and stood opposite, looking down upon me 
with her wistful smile. 

“las Mr. Leslie been complaining of me again, 
John? I should like to leave off my 
reading lessons now. I—” 

“You what, dear?” 

“T know as much as he does.” 

I could see that she expected a reproof or a 
jest, but, in my newly-acquired knowledge, I 
seemed to understand too much from that broken, 
half-defiant speech. Leslie’s love was no longer 
a secret from her. 


Please, 


that look of | 


Even | 


es 


“Leslie is a very good teacher, May,” I said 


scarcely knowing what to say, only glad at hear 


could not learn it from 
mine. 
| rebel better or better deserves her respect. 
my dear—” 

“My dear,” mimicked May, 
| lips, as she bent her sweet face close > ) mine, and 
put her hands upon my shoulder; 


any words and looks of 
“T know no one who manages my little 


For, 


screwing up her 





“my dear, his 





lessons have grown very tiresome to me lately, and 
| so I want to leave them off.” 

In spite of her gay mimicry, a look almost of 
I felt that the few 
words were unusually earnest words, and somehow 


| . . 
| pain had stolen into her eyes. 


| I knew instinctively that I had better leave Leslie's 
cause in his own hands. I had given him per. 
But could | 


help wishing that, when my child should leaye 


mission to plead it when he would. 


me, it would be to go back to her mother’s home? 
Would she not soon be told by the young squire 
that this was the wish of his heart ? 

Next day Mr. Leslie heard gently from his old 
pupil that he could never be more to her than a 
dear friend— 
with the tears filling her eyes, because she saw 
how little he had expected this reply, and how 
deeply he felt her quiet, sad refusal of his love. 


almost an elder brother, she said, 


CHAPTER VI. 
FOR HER 


ROM that very day—with a strange persistency 
| which grew out of my fear lest she should see 


DEAR SAKE, 


| what real pain the subject always gave me, because 
of the selfishness I could not overcome—I tried 
to get into the habit of talking to May of Ernest 
Fortescue’s hope, as if it were as pleasant a 
thought to me as it must be to her. 

| Mrs. Fortescue had now been dead about two 
years, and the young squire was five-and-twenty. 
| So I felt how little reason he would have for any 
| delay i in winning the girl he loved for his wife. 
| So, as I say, I gradually slipped into the way of 
talking to May about her future in the old home, 
and never did I let 
subject gave me; 








her guess of any pain this 
while 





she received it every day 
willful way, which | 
| quite weH understood, though she fanc ied that it 
skillfully hid from all deeper and truer 
feeling. 

When we would pass the old Hall, in our walks 
or rides together, I tried to speak of it as of a 
home from which she was only temporarily absent; 
and if all this was done in selfishness—that | 
might prepare myself, and be saved from a great 
| shock at last—she never guessed it was so. I used 
}again and again to tell her how her mother 
had loved the beautiful old house, and show her 
favorite spots in the park and gardens. Then | 


me 





I remember, that she knew of his love, and «& § 
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vantly, “I have often feared that you did not think 
seriously enough over Mr. Leslie’s proposal to 
you. I wish I had been able myself to warn you 
hers, May would discuss these fancies thoughtfully, | what was coming. But I am a sleepy fellow, and 
as if they related only to some one in whom we! had forgo.ten that my pet had grown into a woman. 
took a mutual interest. Sometimes she would | Now I know it, and can caution her sagely, bid- 
stop me in a sudden, dignified way that was almost | ding her remember that, however pretty she may 
comic. Sometimes she would silence ne pettisuly be, and however worth the winning, she has no 
and impatiently, blushing the while in a strange, | right to go on winning the love of good men and 


would wonder, in quite an easy way, whether those 
nooks would be the favorites, too, of her mother’s 
child. Sometimes, in that quaint, grave way of 





nervous way that I understood—I was growing 


quick now to understand such signs. 


I remember well the day on which I first felt 


able—without betraying anything that it would 


have distressed my child to see—to speak to her 
It was in the summer 
twilight, and I remember how still the roses were 


seriously about her future. 


around the open window, and how richly and 


daintily the scent of jasmine filled the quiet room. 


May had been singing to me in the fading light— 
choosing, of course, just those songs she could re- 
member without music or light—and the last she 
had sung had touched me strangely and inexpli- 
cably. It was not a new song either. I had heard 
her sing it many times before, and had even 
joined in it sometimes—improvising a bass, as 
May used to delight in my doing, all through 
those happy days before I knew that she wasa 
child no more—but on that evening it seemed to 
have a new, sad, reproachful meaning for me. 
And so I gently and gratefully took its lesson to 
my heart; before my child left the piano, and 
came back to her old place on the quaint, low 
chair I had chosen for her so long ago, and which 
always stood beside mine. 

“May,” I said then, without touching the 
pretty, bright hair, which it had been a silly habit 
of mine to stroke as she sat beside me thus in this 
quiet, twilight hour, “that was a good little girl 
in your song; but I don’t, all the same, think she 
was quite justified in disappointing her lover for 
the sake of her parents. Of course,” I went on 
(I hope just in my old, straightforward way), “ it 
is very pretty in a song for her to think of those 
who will miss her when she goes to her husband’s 
house, and for their sakes to bid him bide a wee. 
But in real life, my pet, his claim should have 
come first, however truly and sadly she could 
say, 

‘ And weel I ken they’d miss me, lad, 
Gin I come hame nae mair.’” 

“T don’t think,” May said, slowly folding her 
hands on the arm of my chair, “that she could 
have done otherwise. In some cases it might 
have been different; but don’t you remember— 

‘ They gave no thought to relf at all, 
They did but think of me?’” 

“May,” I said, wondering a little over the 
great earnestness in her lifted face, and bringing 
in my answer rather hurriedly and even irrele- 





| never accepting it. There, dear, you must imagine 
me the ‘old folk, putting to you my view of the 
question—bungling over it, of course, or it would 





not be me.” 

“ Bungling—yes,” May answered, with that slow 
|gravity of her childhood; “or it would not be 
| you, John. And I am not to bungle again, I sup- 
| pose, as I bungled in refusing Mr. Leslie?” 

I could have fancied her jesting, but for that 
| tell-tale blush which rose so slowly and softly in 
|her cheeks, as her thoughts caught and held my 
| meaning. 

“Those old folk in the song ought to have had 
}a word or two to say in the matter of their pet 
| leaving them,” I said. “It is very hard upon us 
never to get a hearing. Now just suppose I were 
not allowed to say what I think, before my pet 
goes to live in her mother’s old home, and with 
one whom her mother would so well have liked.” 

Again that slow, bright blush spread over the 
face on which I gazed so anxiously—only anxiously, 
I trust, though my heart beat heavily in its love 
| and longing. 
| “You like Mr. Fortescue better than you liked 

Mr. Leslie,” May said. 

“Could Leslie have given my pet such a home 
as—” 

“That is no answer,” May interrupted, with one 
of her rare flashes of petulance, though still she 
kept her seat beside me, and I tried not to fear any 
coming day when the low, pretty chair should 
stand near me vacant. ‘“ You never say you like 
Ernest Fortescue for his own sake. If—if I ever 
tell you that I love him, John, it will not be for 
the sake of his home; it will be for—for himself.” 

“Of course it will, my child,’ I answered, 
knowing she would never learn how hard it was 
for me to say these things, and finding courage at 
last to lay my hand upon her head; “and it shall 
be a happy day for—both of us, as well as for 
him.” 

“Suppose the day never comes,” she said, her 
eyes bright with laughter. “ Now that you have 
settled everything, what shall I do if he never 
asks me—my opinion on the subject of a future 
mistress for the Hall?” 

Then I laughed indeed, because he had taken 
such great, unceasing and frequent pains to make 
his meaning plain to me, when he came so very 
often to the farm, and had several times tried to 


























ask me formally for my ward—only I had, so far, 
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been able, in my cowardice, to put off the evil | courtly gentleman who wooed her with such un. 
day. tiring earnestness ? 

“T think he will consult you, dear,” I said, try-| One thing I puzzled over a good deal. Thor. 
ing after my usual quiet, practical tones; “and| oughly as May always enjoyed Mr. Fortescue’s 


“ My grade of life!’ May interrupted, tapping | they came for both of us, and then May always 


her foot impatiently upon the floor. “ What does | said she would go. So I tried to like the though 


when he does, I shall feel that I give you not only | society at the farm, she never seemed to care t 
to a pleasant, clever man, but to a gentleman who, | go to the Hall, though the invitations sent to her 
° “2 | . ‘ . 
being in your own grade of life—” | were constant and most persuasive. Sometimes 


that mean, John? J am a farmer’s child, and no| when she said that, and was generally ready to go 
one whom you hold above you is in my grade of| with her, because she would enjoy it, though | 
life. That I was not born in this dear old farm, | was but dull company for Miss Fortescue when | 
and that you are not like other farmers, makes no} got there. My thoughts were seldom in the 
shadow of difference.” | present, for, if they were not resting on that past 


There was a little pause, which I could not bear | when Miss Mary had talked to me so kindly and 
to break, because it was filled so warmly by the | so helpfully in the dear old rooms, they were eve: 


memory of that time her words had recalled to| trying to touch that future when my pet should 
me, when first a child’s soft hand caressed me, and | call this home, and make it sweet and bright be- 
a child’s lips lay upon my own. It was my pet | yond all words—when she should be the cherished 
herself who broke the pause at last, lifting her | wife of a man who was her equal, and who would 
head from the arm of my chair, and looking | give her all which I would have loved to lavis! 
straight into my eyes, a little defiantly, perhaps, | upon her, had I had it in my power. 


That autumn the squire determined to give the 


yet rather wistfully, too, 

“Those wise little bits of advice you give me, | village children a treat in his park. I know how 
John, don’t come a bit naturally from your dear | the idea had first occurred to him on one of those 
old lips; and when you tell me of those gorgeous} days when he found May in the school play- 
visions you see of my future, your eyes don’t seem | ground, starting the children at their games, as 
a bit to see anything of the kind. I would not| she often did, because our village school-mistress 
like to hint that you tell fibs, John, but—but— | was lame; but no one could blame him if the plan 
well, I think other subjects are more in your line. | did not originate solely in his desire to give the 
Are you so terribly afraid of having me too long | children pleasure, because he was so energetic and 
upon your hands ?” so happy over it, and labored so very indefatigably 

“Dear, I am only afraid of keeping my—” I | to impress upon May the fact that he liked village 
broke off my speech in haste. It would have been | school-children for their own sakes alone. One 
e never teased May for 


the wildest that I had ever made to her, and never | thing I was glad to see: |} 
before had my voice shaken as it shook then in| advice, nor made her the recipient of his plans. 
its suppressed passion. But I had said too little | Perhaps his sister helped him, taking an interest 
to betray me, and the gathering darkness hid from | in the feast because there were to be private guests, 
her that brief flash of truth upon my face. She} too; but in any event May and I were only in- 
should have no pain of mine to bear, And even | vited exactly as other guests. 
for me—would it not be harder for me to let her; I don’t think it was cowardice—though I felt 
go to her mother’s home, if she had guessed of the | sure that before this day was over young Fortescue 
desolation she would leave in mine? would ask my pet that question which I dreaded 
—that made me wish to stay away from the Hall 
that day. I think it was only the old shrinking 
CHAPTER VII. from society coming back to me with the inevit- 
able return to my old lonely life, which se 
surely was prepared for me now. So I tried to 
“T CANNOT be surprised,” poor Leslie had said | take it for granted that May would go without 
to me, humbly and dejectedly, when he told | me. 
me of May’s refusal, “when I havesuch a rivalas| “Such things are so little in my way, pet,” I 
Mr. Fortescue. Independently of his really good | said. “ You will go without me this once?” 
qualities and personal attractions, it must, of} “No, John.” 
course, be a great temptation to May to go and | There followed no enticing and persuading. 
reign in the beautiful old home of her grand-| She pretended she was as willing to stay at home 
fathers.” as I was. And though for a moment I longed 
I had said it would be well and natural for it to | selfishly that she should do so, knowing our happy 
be so, and I thought it, too; for what other home | days together were so nearly over, I could net let 
was worthy of my darling? And to whom could|her. Should I keep my bird shut in this old cage 
] ever give her so willingly as to the handsome, | with me, when her bright voice and face were 
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longed. for, and listened so eagerly for, in ttan| quite suddenly, as she sat down on the last stile, 
| with certainly no appearance of haste. 
Was I ever sorry when she was with 
Mary Ceciu Hay. 
( To be continued.) 


wide, pleasant world beyond ? 

“But, May,” I argued, “ Miss Fortescue needs | 
only young people about her. You will all race, | me? 
and dance, and frolic, and make yourselves chil- | 
dren among children. Of what use shall I be ?| 
[would rather stay away. I am more in my place | 
here, darling.” 

There was silence, perfectly contented, easy | 
silence, while my child hummed a little over the 
new book she was cutting for me. It was utterly 
in vain to try to read her face, and I was not quite 
comfortably certain of her acquiescence, so I came 
round to the question again, gently: “ You will be 
sure to enjoy yourself, my pet.” 


Sorry ! 





ANECDOTE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


< URING the winter of 1828 or 1829, while on 
1) a visit to his aunt, the Grand Duchess 
Stephanie of Baden, Louis Napoleon was 
walking along the banks of the Rhine with his 
| two cousins, the Princesses Josephine and Marie 
|of Baden, accompanied by several persons of the 
Still silence. | grand-ducal court. The conversation turned on 
“And I shall be here to receive you when you | the French gallantry of olden times. The Prin- 
come home.” f “| cess Marie, in her piquant and original style, 
Still no answer; and, though I felt so troubled, | lauded the days of chivalry. She extolled above 
I could scarcely help a smile, as, in that | measure the devotion of the gallants whose device 
quiet, debonair way of hers (spoiled child | was Dieu, mon roi,et ma dame, “God, my king and 
that she was) she drove me to the question my lady fair,” and who faithfully carried it out 
direct. | through all sorts of perils and sacrifices. With 
“You understand that I decide to stay at home, | this picture of bygone virtues she contrasted the 
May ?” | vices and the selfishness of modern times. Louis 
“Oh, yes!” | Napoleon took up the debate with the warmth and 
“You look forward”—I had come up to her | spirit natural to his age. He maintained that, in 
side, and was stroking her hair softly, but I heard | respect to courage and gallantry, the French had 
the wistfulness even of my own voice—“ to enjoy- | not degenerated a whit. 
ing the day, my darling, don’t you?” At that moment they arrived at the spot where 
“Very much, John, I always do enjoy a quiet | the Neckar makes its junction with the Rhine. In 
day at home with you.” winter the scene is most picturesque, offering the 
I started from her almost guiltily. Had I been | aspect of a stormy sea, and it was, in fact, the 
tempting her, in my unconscious dread of our object of the walk. As they lingered on the cause- 
coming parting? Had I, too, plainly shown my | way-dyke which skirts the Neckar, a gust of wind 
wn solitariness, that she—so bright and merry, | carried off a flower from the Princess Marie’s 
and so courted ever among young people—should | hair, and blew it into the rushing waters. 
voluntarily, in her pity for me, forfeit this treat | “Look there!” said the thoughtless girl, with a 
which I knew she would so thoroughly enjoy, and | laugh, and pointing to the flower hurried away 
to which her very presence would give such extra | by the current. “That would have been an ex- 
pleasure ? |cellent opportunity for a cavalier of the olden 
“May, this is nonsense,” I said, and turned | time.” 
juite away from her; “you must promise me to| “Aha, cousin!” exclaimed Louis Napoleon, 
go.” “that’s a challenge. Very well; I accept it ;” 
“Not without you, John.” | and he immediately plunged, dressed as he was, 
And then my darling’s arms were round my | into the rapid stream, 
neck, and her warm eyes were looking into mine| We can conceive the flutter and fright of the 
—looking into mine with such intense determina- | grand duchess, the court ladies and the rest. The 
tion, yet with such laughter, that I laughed too. | Princess Marie loudly bewailed her folly, the 
And I don’t know where that sullen mood all others screamed, shouted for help or uttered femi- 
went, for in another minute I had promised to go| nine cries of despair. Meanwhile, the prince 
to the Hall with May, and had received my kiss | swam bravely, struggling with the violence of the 
if pardon. waves. He disappeared and reappeared, and then 
So, when the day came, we walked together over | disappeared and reappeared again, finally reach- 
the fields, just in our own old way, May holding | ing the bank safe and sound, but shivering, with 
up the skirt of her new dress in a manner which the flower.of mischief in his hand. 
filled me with conflicting feelings, the daintiness| ‘Here it is; take it,cousin,” hesaid “ But, for 
of it was so woman-like, her pride in the act so | Heaven's sake,’-he continued, laughing, and point- 
child-like. ing to his dripping garments, “ never more talk to. 
“Are you sorry we came, John?” she asked, | me about your cavaliers of the olden time.” 
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BAY-WINDOWS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


RS. GRAYSON had been quite as much ur- 
settled by this sudden good fortune as her 
husband. But the incidents of the last two 

or three days were beginning to awaken fears and 
doubts, and to clear away the mist which had 
obscured her mind. When her husband came 
home with the news that he had been discharged 
from a situation which he had held for many 
years, and with too palpable evidences about his 
person that he had been drinking, her heart took 
the alarm. A great fear and darkness fell upon 
her. Whether she were wise or not in the way 
she talked to her husband, we cannot say. What- 
ever her speech was, it made him angry, and 
harder words passed between them than had ever 


passed before. 


After dinner Grayson went out, and did not re- 


ee 


and tenderly, “I’ve just come from Mr. Hep. 
drickson’s, and we’ve made it all right. 
him back the house. It hasn’t done us any good, 
you see. Come easy, go easy. And it was begin. 
ning to go mighty fast. So I’ve called a halt. Mr 
| Hendrickson will see Mr. Lyon in the morning, 
|and I'll go back to the shop again. He wants me 
| to open the night-school I talked about once, and 
| I’m going to do it.” 
A tearful face was lifted from his shoulder, and 
| beaming eyes looked into his. 
| “Oh, ’m so glad! So glad! We can get the 
old house again. I saw a bill on it yesterday.” 
| “No; we won’t move, Katy. I’ve bought this 
one from Mr. Hendrickson.” 
| “Peter! Are you crazy?” 
Mrs. Grayson drew back a step or two and 
| looked doubtfully at her husband. A wild sus- 
| picion was flashing through her mind. 
“No; not a bit of it. I bought the house fora 

| thousand dollars, and am to pay a hundred dollars 


I gave 








turn until supper time, when the evidences of|a year for ten years, when it will be all ours, | 
drink were still more apparent. He was moody | gave him my notes, one to come due every year, 
and gruff, and struck one of the children in a| and a mortgage to secure the notes. So you see 





passion because of some slight offense. 


sence of a terror which she had never even im- 
agined as possible to cross her threshold. As her 
husband made a movement to go out again after 
supper, she ventured to ask about the large sum of 


money which she knew he was carrying on his | 


person, and to suggest his leaving it at home. 
He only growled an unsatisfactory reply, and 
taking up his hat left the house. As he passed 
through the door, banging it behind him, Mrs. 
‘Grayson sat down, crying bitterly. From the 
good, unwisely-given and unwisely-used, what 
‘evil had already come to them! If all this were 


only a dream! If the heart-sick wife of Peter 


j 
‘Grayson could only wake up and find herself once 
old home where contentment had | 


more in the 
sweetened their food and made care and labor light, 
how happy she would be! 
awakening was possible. A stern reality was upon 
her. 

Two hours went by, ere Peter Grayson came 
home ; 


hensions that lay upon her bosom with a weight 
80 heavy that it seemed as if it must kill her. At 
last she heard the sound of his feet. His hand 
was on the door; he pushed it open and saw before 
him the white face of his wife. Her eyes were 
turned upon him almost fearfully. 

“Why, Katy! Katy, dear! What ails you?” 
he cried, starting forward, and putting an arm 
about her. 

Her only answer was to drop her head upon his 
shoulder and break into tears. 

“There’s nothing wrong, Katy,” he said, softly 


The poor | 
wife was frightened now, and dumb in the pre- | 


But for her no such | 


the bitterest and most anxious hours his | 
wife had ever spent; hours full of vague appre- | 


that it’s all right, Katy; and we shall not have to 
move. I'll pay the notes out of my night-schoo! 
money, and, maybe, have a little over. We'll have 
to work and pinch ; but that won’t matter. We're 
used to it. And then, you know, we shall be pay- 
ing for our house; and I guess when it’s all paid 


| for, and we get the mortgage off, we won’t be in 
|any hurry to get it on again.”’ 

“But what about the other mortgage, Peter; 
and what about the 
pocket?” asked Katy, ashadow dropping over her 
face. 

“Qh, that’s to be taken care of. I gave Mr. 
Hendrickson all the money, and he’s to pay off 
| that mortgage and make the house clear, except 
for the one he holds. We've gota fair start, Katy, 
and if we make fools of ourselves again we'll most 
likely go to the dogs. One isn’t apt to get two 
chances ‘like this in a life-time. I only wonder 
| that we’ve been so lucky.” 

The stable and the bay-windows were built by 
Mr. Hendrickson, and the money he was well able 
to spend distributed among various workmen, the 
needy stonemason coming in for a share large 
| enough to keep his family for several months. As 
| for Peter Grayson and his wife, neither of them 
found it easy to reform the habit of wanting 
| things, into which they had fallen. It cost them 
}a hard struggle. Their new furniture was forever 
putting the old furniture out of countenance and 
tempting them to spend their money before it was 
earned. Credit was constantly being offered. 
They might buy almost anything they wanted, as 
some of their neighbors were in the habit of 
doing, and pay by installments, A few times they 
were led away by these temptations, and always 
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into trouble and repentance. Mrs. Grayson could 
not get the cooking-stove and sewing-machine out 


of her mind. She had been so near possessing | 


them, that it almost seemed to her as if they had 

been in the house and then taken away, and that 

her work was a drag upon her because of their 
removal, 

“Tf I only had a sewing-machine!” Mrs. Gray- 
son would often say, as she sat down after supper 
with her making and her mending, a weary sigh 
usually following the words. “I could do all my 
own work and earn enough to pay for it. Mrs. 
Grimm only pays five dollars a month on hers; 
and she almost has it clear. She’s taken in sew- 
ing ever since, and earned enough to meet the in- 
stallments.” 

It was of no use for Peter to argue against his 
wife. Her mind had become so set on having a 
sewing-machine, that he yielded at length to her 
wishes. The agent made the payments easy—five 
dollars a month until the price of the machine, 
sixty dollars, was paid—he holding a lien, with 
the power of removal in case the regular install- 
ments were not forthcoming. The first month 
passed, and Katy had not been able to earn a dol- 
lar on her machine. The work of the family 
took all the time she could spare for sewing; and 
she gave quite as many hours to that part of her 
home duties as before. The truth was, she now 
put ten stitches into her work where she only put 
one before ; and, in most cases, these extra stitches 
did not make the garments a whit more service- 
able than they would have been without them. 

At the end of the first month after the sewing- 
machine was bought, the case did not look promis- 
ing. The money Peter should have laid aside 
toward paying for the house had gone into yards 
and yards of muslin and calico to feed the ma- 
chine, and now five dollars more had to be handed 
over to the agent. Moreover, Katy had wrought 
with the machine so vigorously, and at hours when 
she needed physical rest, that an ugly pain in her 
side was the consequence: and this became at last 
so severe when she sat down to the machine, that 
it made her sick and faint. She could never after- 
ward use it for more than an hour at atime. It 
was in no sense a labor-saving machine to her, 
poor woman, but rather increased her toil, because 
it made tucks, and ruffles, and frills possible, and, 
once introduced, these could not afterward be 
wholly set aside. 

The sewing-machine proved a dead expense to 
Peter and his wife. Taking its cost, and the 
many demands it created for the raw materials it 
was able to consume with such marvelous rapidity, 
it abstracted from the year’s income at least one 
hundred dollars, a sum equal to the first payment 
on the house. 

Mrs. Grayson found it just as hard to give up 


heart. Fancy had transferred it already to her 
kitchen, and she had baked and boiled with it 
over and over again. It would save her so much 
|work! It would be so convenient! They could 
i out the one she wanted, with all the boilers, 
| bakers and fixtures, for forty dollars, and pay for 
it by installments. Her husband held off as long 
as he was able, but gave in at last and made his 
wife happy. But how it did use up the coal ! 

“If you want the time to pass swiftly, give a 
note,” was the remark of an anxious-looking 
business man to a lounger who complained that 
time hung heavy on his hands. Never had a year 
passed so swiftly for Peter Grayson. He had 
worked faithfully, not losing a day; and he had 
opened his evening school, doing his best to 
gather in young men, and interest them in read- 
ing and study. It was a novelty at first, and at 
one time he had as many as twenty in his class. 
But one and another dropped off, not caring to 
improve themselves, or in consequence of being 
drawn away by loose company, until his average 
for the year did not go above ten. If all these 
had paid their twenty-five cents a week, Peter 
would have received from this source a hundred 
and thirty dollars. But some of them did not pay 
him anything. His net receipts were just a hun- 
dred and twelve dollars. Still, if it had not been 
for the sewing-machine and the cooking-stove, he 
would have been all right. 

Mr. Hendrickson did not lose sight of Peter 
during the year. He saw that he had made a 
fair start, and was keeping well up to his work. 
The evening classes were doing good; he heard 
this from all sides. He felt satisfied, and was 
nearly over the annoyance and disquiet of mind 
which his ill-advised kindness had produced. His 
surprise was therefore great, when, on the day 
Grayson’s note fell due, that individual, wearing 
a gloomy and downcast countenance, presented 
himeelf in his library. 

“ What's the matter ?” he asked, his brows fall- 
ing, as a suspicion of the truth crossed his mind. 

“Tvs no use, Mr. Hendrickson,” answered Peter, 
as he let himself slide down into achair. “I’ve 
worked hard and done my best. But it’s no use. 
It isn’t meant that I should have a house of my 
own. So you might as well take it back, and let 
it be done troubling us both. You've been very 


| kind and considerate, sir; and I’m just as grateful 


as I can be. But gratitude is one thing and pay- 
ing our just debts another.” 

“T can't understand about this, Peter. What 
does it mean? You've earned fair wages all the 
year—enough to keep your family ; and the money 
received from your night-school ought to be 
enough to meet your note.” 

“That’s just as it looked on paper, sir, when the 
year began; but it hasn’t come out that way.” 
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= No, sir.” 

“ What's the matter?” 

“ Just this, sir!’ There was a desperate, almost 
comic earnestness in Grayson’s voice and manner. 
“No 
taken into the account.” 

For a moment or two Mr. Hendrickson did not 
see the matter clearly. Then it all dawned upon 
him. 

“And so you’ve been buying a cooking-stove 
and a sewing-machine, ha?” 

“Yes, sir. Katy got her heart set on them.” 

“Oh, I see! I remember! You were going to 
buy them out of the money received on that 
mortgage.” 

“ Just so, sir. They came into her head then, 
and somehow she never could get them out.” 

“Humph! There it goes! Well, sir, how 
much did they cost?” 

“The cooking-stove was forty dollars and the 
gewing-machine sixty.” 

“ Just a hundred dollars?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Have you paid for them?” 

“Every dollar; and we don’t owe anything— 
except for—” 
“ What?” 

crack in it 

“Except for the note, sir; and we haven’t any- 
thing for that.” 

“Oh!” The voice was a little milder. 

It did not seem to Mr. Hendrickson such a 
dreadfnl thing for Peter to indulge his wife in a 
sewing-machine and a cooking-stove; and he was 
already excusing him in his heart. As he turned 
his eyes from the man’s troubled face, they rested 
on a pair of bronze figures for which he had 


Mr. Hendrickson’s voice had a sharp 


recently paid two hundred dollars; and as they 
did so, all hardness toward the poor mechanic 
died away. But what should he do with him? 
That was the doubtful question. Would it really 
help him if he were to give him up his note— 
canceling so much of the price he was to pay for 
the house? So far as he was himself concerned, 
he would feel better in doing this than in holding 
the poor man strictly to his obligations. But 
would it be as well for Grayson? He had his 
doubts. There was a brief struggle between these 
doubts and his generous feelings. Then he said, 
speaking gravely: “ We seem to be making a bad 
business of this all around, Peter. I wished to 
help you; but my efforts to do so have, so far, only 
resulted in getting you into debt and trouble.” 

“Tt seems to me just £0, sir,” answered Grayson, 
gloomily. “ You meant it all right.” 

“Of course I did. I wanted to make it easier 
for you and your wife. I thought if you had a 
little home of your own, and no rent to pay, you 
would get along so comfortably and be so happy. 
But it hasn’t come out as I had hoped. The fact 


cooking-stove nor sewing-machine wece | 





is, Peter, good fortune has been as bad for you as 
| it is for some other people.” 

| “It looks like it, sir,” returned Grayson, sti!| 
| with a gloomy and depressed manner. 
| “What's to be done about it? It will never do 
| to let things go on in this way. Here you are a 
| hundred dollars worse off than when the year 
began.” j 

“ Begging pardon, sir, but there are the sewing. 
machine and the cooking-stove, all paid for. We 
haven't wasted the money. There’s something to 
show for it.” 

“ And there'll be something to show for it next 
year, when you come to tell me that you can’t 
take up your note,” said Mr. Hendrickson, some- 
what impatiently. 

“No, sir. Ill set my foot on that. I mean t 
be honest and square.” 

“ But what’s to be done about the note that falls 
due to-day ?” 

All the trouble came back into Peter’s face 
He looked so stricken down and helpless, that 
Mr. Hendrickson was moved to pity. 

“Poor fellow!” he thought. “ With so little to 
go and come upon, no wonder that he failed in 
his calculations, It’s of no use; I can’t be hard 
on him. His wife ought to have a sewing-ma- 
chine, and a cooking-stove into the bargain, poor 
woman! It was a pardonable weakness. He 
shall have another chance. The hundred dollars 
are nothing to me one way or another.” 

“You can’t pay it—that’s clear,” he said, speak- 
ing aloud. 

“I’m sorry, sir, but I haven’t five dollars with 
which to bless myself.” 

“Suppose I were to give you another chance? 
Do the best you might, there’s no probability of 
your being able to pay two of the hundred dollar 
notes next year.” 

“T wouldn’t like to promise. But I'll do the 
I might pay one of them all off anda 





best I can. 





| part of the other.” 
“Yes; but not if you indulge your wife in any 
| more sewing-machines and cooking-stoves. She 
| must be content with what she has.” 
Mr. Hendrickson found it difficult any longer to 
| keep up his severe aspect, and Peter felt the kinder 
| and more considerate spirit that was in his heart. 
Mrs. Grayson was feeling very much like a 
| criminal whose case had gone to the jury. Neither 
ishe nor her husband had slept much during the 
night preceding this day on which the first note 
given to Mr. Hendrickson fell due. They had 
already abused his kindness and tried his for- 
bearance sorely ; and now having spent the money 
which was his due, they naturally dreaded the 
worst from his disappointment and anger. The 
poor woman saw her pleasant little home broken 
up; her furniture, into which her natural pride 
had gone, her sewing-machine and her cooking: 
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stove, Which had been such a comfort, all seized 
and sold to pay their debt, Her mind was not 
very clear on the subject; but she was terribly 
alarmed and anxious. With hands laid idly in 
her lap, unable in her suspense to work, sat Mrs. 
Grayson waiting the verdict her husband’s return 
should bring. She heard his step at last, and 
almost feared to look into his face as he opened 
the door, It was serious, but not troubled. 

“Katy,” he said, soberly, yet in very emphatic 
tones, “if ever we go back on Mr. Hendrickson 
we deserve to get no mercy. He’s one of the best 
men that ever lived, It’s all to stand as it is; 
only I’m to save up what I can next year, over 
and above the second note, and pay it on account 
of the first.” 

The strain was over, and Mrs, Grayson responded 
to the good news with a flood of tears—happy 
tears. How light of heart she became! Out of 
the valley and the shadow her spirit went up into 
the breezy hills and the glad sunshine. It would 
have done Mr. Hendrickson’s kind heart good if 
he could then have looked in upon the mechanic’s 
family. 

A part of the morning was consumed in arrang- 
ing his affairs with Mr. Hendrickson, and then 
Peter concluded not to go to the shop until after 
dinner, A mountain of anxiety had been lifted 
from his shoulders, and he felt a sense of relief 
and a buoyancy of spirit to which he had been a 
stranger for many months. All the future looked 
bright again and full of hope and promise. He 
was just a little unsettled; and when dinner was 
over did not feel at all like going totheshop. The 
day was broken ; there were a number of things to be 
done about the house—a door to mend, glass to 
put in, a shelf to be fixed up in the kitchen and 
any number of odds and ends that were waiting 
for his hands. He had lately been too much out 
of heart to care whether things were in order or 
not. 

“T might as well make a day of it,” he said, 
leaning back in his chair as he finished his dinner, 
and stretching his arms above his head. “TI don’t 
feel at all like work. And then, there’s ever so 
much to do about the house.” 

Katy said nothing to influence her husband, 
Her feeling was that he had better go back to the 
shop. But he had been working on s0 steadily 
and faithfully day after day, not having so much 
as taken a half-holiday in all the year, that she 
could not find it in her heart to say a word in dis- 
couragement of his purpose to remain at home. 


CHAPTER V. 
T did not take Peter as long to mend the door, 
and set the glass, and put up the shelf as he had 
thought it would; and the odds and ends that re- 


were all off of his hands at least two hours before 
sunset. What was to be done with these two 
hours? He felt restless and unsettled. The pres- 
sure which had so long held him down, keeping 
him subdued in his feeling, and patient at his 
work, having been suddenly removed, he was 
lifted away from the sphere of his common life. 
He had taken up his hat and was moving toward 
the door, when his wife said, with a slight intima- 
tion of concern in her voice: “I wouldn't go out 
anywhere if I were you, Peter.” 

“Why wouldn’t you?” He turned about rather 
sharply. Katy noticed a sign of annoyance. 

“Oh, because some one might be ill-natured 
enough to tell Mr. Lyon that he saw you idling 
about the street.” 

“Tl tell my own story when I go to work in 
the morning. Don’t worry yourself for nothing.” 
Grayson’s annoyance was still more apparent. 

“As you like, Peter. But if you'll take my 
advice, you'll stay at home. I wouldn’t have Mr. 
Hendrickson see you away from the shop for any- 
thing in the world.” 

“He’s not going to see me. Though what if he 
did? It wouldn’t hurt anything. Matters are 
all straight between us; and there’s nothing to 
pay him for a year.” 

“He wouldn’t think you were making a fair 
start,” answered Mrs. Grayson, “and if things 
should go wrong in any way, and you were to fall 
behindhand next year—” 

“Behindhand! Fiddle sticks! I’m not going 
to let things fall behindhand. You've got your 
sewing-machine—though I don’t see that it’s done 
you so much good—and your cooking-stove, that’s 
eating it’s head off like an idle horse, with the 
extra coal it’s taking; and now there’!] be a chance 
to save as we go along. 

What had come overthe man! His wife caught 
her breath, the blood rising in crimson dashes to 
her face. Peter saw the tears springing into her 
eyes, and repented him of his ungenerous fling. 
But he was not magnanimous enough to take back 
his words, now that they were said. He stood for 
a few moments waiting for Katy’s response; but 
as she was too much hurt to make any, he drew 
his hat down over his forehead and went stalking 
out with feet that struck upon the floor like heavy 
weights. 

Supper was ready for half an hour before Peter 
Grayson came home, a thing that never happened 
when he was at work. His wife knew by the 
sound of his footsteps, ere they crossed the thresh- 
old, that something was wrong, and her heart gave 
a troubled thob. He came in with a pleasant face 
and rather gay manner, saying: “Well, old girl! 
Were you frightened about me? Did you think 
I'd run away or got drowned ?” 

Katy could not speak. Her heart was choking 
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her husband’s high spirits. Only a few times in 
her life had she seen him elated with drink, A 
little affected him, because he was not used to it. 
But it frightened her; suggesting as it did the 
possibility of his becoming a drunkard. 

“ What has kept you so late?’ she asked, after 
an effort to control herself and speak steadily. 

“ Went out gunning with Sam Wilkins, I was 
going to bring you home a nice lot of birds; only 
we didn’t see anything worth shooting. But it did 
me good to breathe the fresh air and get the kinks 
out of my legs. I’d almost lost the art of jump- 
ing over fences and ditches, and made clumsy 
work of it, you may believe.” 

Katy tried to appear cheerful; but could not 
disguise her feelings. Peter’s appetite was keen. 
He enjoyed the good supper his wife had prepared 
for him, and eat without noticing that she scarcely 
tasted food. After the meal was over, the table 
cleared away and the children in bed, Mrs. Gray- 
son sat down to her regular evening’s work of 
mending and making. Her husband showed some 
restlessness. But the hearty supper, added to the 
ale in which he had been indulging, soon produced 
a feeling of heaviness, and before long he was 
sleeping in his chair, much to the relief of his 
wife, who had been uneasy for fear he would go 
out. But her relief was of short duration. There 
came a knock at the door, and in walked Sam 
Wilkins. 

“Asleep, old fellow!” he cried, as he laid a 
hand on Grayson and shook him with rough 
familiarity. 

“Why hello, Sam! Good-evening!” responded 
Grayson, as he roused himself and got his eyes 
fairly open. “Take achair. Glad to see you!” 

“Thought I’d just drop in for a minute or two,” 
said Wilkins, as he took the offered chair. 

“All right. It’s what I call neighborly.” 

“Sorry we didn’t get you some birds,” re- 
marked the visitor, speaking to Mrs, Grayson. 

She did not reply. The man’s presence was 
troubling her. 

“How are you feeling?” Sam had turned to 
Grayson. “ Didn’t give you too long a run? Not 
used to tramping about as I am. But it will do 
you good. The fact is, Peter, you stick too close 
in the shop. Every man ought to take a day now 
and then and run off into the country. He’ll do 
more work and live longer. It’s common sense. 
I'd die in a twelvemonth if I put myself down to 
the bench in the way you are doing, day in and 
day out, all the year through.” 

Grayson did not reply to this. But he felt its 
force. Wilkins sat for half an hour, and when 
he was going away Peter walked out with him, 
and Katy could hear them talking for awhile as 
they stood at the garden gate. Then the sound of 
their voices ceased, and greatly to Katy’s relief of 
mind she heard the footsteps of her husband as 





he came back to the door. He pushed it open, 
and picking up his hat, said hastily: “I'll be 
back in a few minutes. Just going down the stree; 
a little way with Sam Wilkins.” 

And then he was gone. The few minutes werg 
lengthened into an hour before Katy heard the 
click of the gate-latch again. Peter brought in 
with him the smell of tobacco smoke, mingled 
with the odor of beer. His face had a darker 
color than usual; his eyes were dull and watery 
and his step slow and heavy. E 

“T didn’t mean to stay so late,” he said, speak. 
ing a little thickly; “but we got talking, and the 
time passed before I knew it. I’m so tired and 
sleeply that I can hardly keep myself awake.” 

He stood gazing at his wife in a half-stupid kind 
of a way for a few moments. She had dropped 
her eyes from his face, and was bending down 
closely over her work. She did not look after 
him when he turned and went heavily up-stairs: 
but her hands fell idly in her lap, and her face 
sunk down upon the table by which she was sitting. 
A long while, and then she roused herself and 
tried to go on with her work; but her hands were 
unsteady and her sight dim. After an effort or 
two she put by her sewing, and rising wearily, 
busied herself for half an hour in household 
matters. When she went up to her chamber, her 
face was pale and almost haggard. It was long 
past midnight before she slept. 

“ How is Grayson getting along? All right?” 
asked Mr. Hendrickson, on meeting Peter’s em- 
ployer one day some three months after this 
time. 

The response was not hearty. The “I reckon 
so,” did not altogether satisfy Mr. Hendrickson. 

“You reckon?” he queried. “Don’t you 
know ?” 

“ He’s been losing too many half days of late. 

“What!” 

“Every week or two he’s away from the shop 
for the entire afternoon, on one excuse or another.” 

“ What excuse ?” 

“Something to do at home—fixing up things 
about that house of his. Or, he’s not feeling well. 
He never lost an hour on account of sickness until 


” 


lately.” 

Mr. Hendrickson’s brows grew clouded. 

“ What's your real thought about it?” he asked. 
“T’d like to know that.” 

“Well, to say just what I think, I’m afraid he’s 
a little off the centre; and when that’s the case, 
you know, the machinery of a man’s whole life is 
apt to get deranged. He is not what he wasa 
couple of years ago; any one in the shop will tell 
you that, The truth is, Mr. Hendrickson, and | 
might as well say it, there’s been a change in 
Peter Grayson ever since you gaye him that 
house.” 

“You really think so, Mr. Lyon ?” 
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“T am sure of it. It’s going to be the old story, 
|'m afraid, of setting a beggar on horseback. You 
meant all well; and it was a very generous thing; 
but the good Lord, who takes care of us all, hadn’t 
forgotten nor neglected Peter, and was doing for 
him, I doubt not, in the wisest and safest way, 
when you stepped in and disturbed the order of 
His previdence.” 

“That was an error, without doubt. I saw it 
before the end of six months. He was already 
over head and ears in debt, and had to get a mort- 
gage on his house in order to clear himself. But 
he showed a good and honest spirit, and offered to 
give me back the house.” 

“Tt’s a great pity you hadn’t taken him at his 
word,” 

“T couldn’t do that, you know, and still feel 
right with myself. What I did do was to awaken 
in his mind a sense of independence, and lead him 
into an effort to acquire the house by purchase. 
It cost me sixteen hundred dollars. He had ob- 
tained five hundred on a mortgage, and spent one 
hundred and fifty of this when I discovered what 
was going on. I was very sharp with him, and 
he was humble and penitent. I might have had 
the house back into my hands at a word, but I 
could not feel that it would be honorable in me to 
reclaim the property I had given him. So, look- 
ing to what it seemed to me would be best for 
him, I took his ten notes at a hundred dollars 

each, running from one to ten years, and a mort- 
gage to secure their payment. Under this arrange- 
ment, he would only have to pay a yearly sum 
about equal to the rent of the house, and in ten 
years would be the owner by right of pur- 
chase.” 

“Well? Did he pay the first note?” 

“No.” 

“Of course not. I could have told you that.” 

*You speak confidently, I must have been 
mistaken in the man.” 

“More probably in human nature, and in re- 
gard to the ways of Providence. Peter Grayson 
is all well enough as men go, and rather a good 
specimen of his class; but, like most people, he 
cannot bear sudden wealth. You made him rich 
at a word, and at once he began to have new wants 
and to acquire expensive habits. Because you 
brought him up sharply, as you say, and made 
his final ownership of the house depend on his 
earning the money to pay for it, you did not 
therefore destroy these habits. He was not the 
same man that he was before you lifted him out 
of the groove in which he had been going along 
safely.” 

“Tt wasn’t so much Grayson as his wife,” re- 
turned Mr. Hendrickson. “She wanted some 
new furniture for the new house, and a sewing- 
machine and a cooking-stove. The money was 


All these things were needed. It was a pardon- 
able weakness.’ 

“Yes, 1 suppose it was. And if things would 
only stop there, all might be well.” 

“They must stop there,” said Mr. Hendrickson, 
emphatically, 

“That is easily said,” was the answer. “ But 
it’s my experience with men, that if they’re once 
off the centre, it’s next to impossible ever to get 
them fairly on to the old bearings again. The 
worst of it is, I’m afraid it’s an idle fit that takes 
him away from the shop every now and then. 
Last week, I’m told, he was off fishing with a 
loafing, worthless fellow named Sam Wilkins. 
Drinking will come next if something isn’t done 
to set him back. I’m afraid, as it is, that every- 
thing isn’t just as it should be. He’s lost the 
bright cheeriness with which he used to come to 
work in the mornings, and is often both irritable 
and sullen. I overheard him grumbling about his 
wages last week.” 

“Too bad! too bad!” ejaculated Mr. Hendrick- 
son, “So much for trying to helpa man! One 
had better close his heart to all benevolent feel- 
ings, and spend what he has on himself.” 

“He should endeavor to close his heart to 
selfishness,” was returned ; “and then, in using the 
means God has permitted to come into his hands, 
make their dispensation as widely useful to others 
as possible, A rich man will, in most cases, do a 
poor artisan far more good by setting him at work 
on some elegant and costly bit of ornamental fur- 
nishing for his house, than by giving him the 
value of the article in money. All men are safest 
and happiest when engaged in some useful em- 
ployment. It is not in leisure, nor ease, nor 
luxury that the highest good is to be found. We 
may pity the hard-working poor, with their un- 
attractive homes, their seant clothing, and their 
incessant struggle for bread; but if we could get 
down close enough into their daily lives and 
habits, we should find, in all probability, that 
their surroundings were very much what they 
have themselves made them, and that, if they had 
better tastes and higher aims, they would, out of 
what comes into their hands, create a different 
and more desirable exterior. I have had good 
opportunities, in my contact with this class of 
people through many years, to observe them 
closely. That they need the help of those who 
are better off in the world, no one can deny. But 
it must be given with great prudence.” 

“Doubtless you are right,” replied Mr. Hen- 
drickson. “I have spent a good deal of money 
one time and another in trying to help poor peo- 
ple who came to me with their troubles; but it 
never seemed to be of much use to them.” 

“Tf, instead of giving the help asked for, you 
had shown them a way by which they could help 





not wasted. There’s something to show for it. 


themselves out of their troubles, the use would 
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have been far greater. But it is so much easier to | Mr. Lyon had said, and growing kind of reckless 
put our hands into our pockets and give a few|and desperate. The thought of facing Mr. Hep. 
dollars, than to look with careful consideration | drickson with only twenty or thirty dollars jy 
into the case of some unfortunate who solicits our | hand, when his payment on the second note fel} 
aid.” | due, was beginning to haunt him night and day, 
“Very true, Mr. Lyon. But, all this apart, | If, by any possible over-work and self-denial th, 
what are we to do about Peter Grayson? I am | required sum could have been raised in the short 
beginning to feel myself seriously involved in his period of grace yet remaining, Peter would haye 
case.” made the effort to meet his obligation, and stood 
“You should get that house out of his hands if | manfully to the task. But he knew that eflort was 
the thing be possible,” said Mr. Lyon. useless, and resigned himself as best he could to a 
“Tt is not possible as things are. He holds the | forced and dogged indifference. 
title deeds, and my only legal claim against the | He was losing a half day almost every week 


property to-day is one hundred dollars. If I were | now, and his employer was not only getting very 
to press the payment of this sum, he could borrow | much out of patience with him, but seriously con- 
the amount on mortgage. Nine months will | sidering whether he should not take another man 
elapse before the next note falls due; and there is | in his place and let him go and shift for himself, 
no telling how much he may get astray before that It was Saturday. Friday was pay-day at the 
time. That he will be able to make the second | shop, and Peter had received his wages as usual— 
payment, | have not now the slightest expecta- | one dollar short for lost time. Ten dollars had 
tion.” | been given to his wife, the remainder was in his 


“The chances I regard as very small.” pocket. After dinner Katy saw by his movements 
“The best I can do now is to send for him and | that, instead of going back to his work, there was 
give him a good lecture,” said Mr. Hendrickson, | to be a half-day’s gunning. She said nothing, for 
she had learned that remonstrance only made him 


in his perplexity of mind. 
“Tt will do him no harm, at least,” was the | ill-natured. She would have braved that if there 

acquiescing reply. had been any use in remonstrance; but experi- 
The lecture was given; but Grayson did not| ence told her there was not. 

take it kindly. There was a moody, half-defiant A great heaviness fell upon the heart of Mrs. 

air about the man that Mr. Hendrickson did not | Grayson as she saw her husband go out with his 

like, and they parted with unpleasant feelings on | gun over his shoulder. Through all the hours 

both sides. until sundown it rested upon her, and could not 





Grayson had, for some time, been losing heart | be shaken off. She was haunted by vague appre- 
in his night-school. The two or three evenings | hensions, and felt the shadows of coming evil. 
spent with Sam Wilkins, who was becoming quite | Slowly the afternoon wore away. With her chil- 
acrony, were a great deal more to his taste than dren and her household work, Mrs. Grayson had 
those in which he had to give instruction in writ- | enough to oceupy hands and thoughts; but her 
ing and arithmetic. Gradually the number of his | hands paused often in their work, and she would 
scholars decreased, and but for an accident, which | stand as one half dreaming until something roused 
seemed most unfortunate when it occurred, his| her. There was trouble in the air, and her heart 
school would have died a natural death. | was responding to its vibrations, 

Time went on. The due-day of Grayson’s second The sun went down at last, and twilight crept into 
note was only a month off, and he had scarcely | the house. Mrs. Grayson had just laid aside achild’s 
twenty dollars laid up toward the payment. He | garment on which she had been sewing, and was 
had saved more than that from his income, but the | rising to go and see about supper, when she heard 
dollar this week, and the two dollars next week, | the door open, and, turning, met the pale, suffer- 
borrowed by Sam Wilkins, had gone on aggre- | ing and frightened face of her husband. One of 
gating for months, until Sam owed him over his hands, covered with a piece of cloth reeking 
thirty dollars. Lost half days had also counted | in blood, was held against his breast. 
against him in deductions from his wages. The “QO Katy! my hand’s shot off!’ he cried, in a 
cost of the beer drank by himself and Wilkins in | choking, piteous voice, as he sunk into a chair, 
the evenings they spent together at the bar-rooms, | groans forcing themselves through his lips, 
and for which he usually paid, was another draft For a few moments the scared and stunned wife 





on his limited resources, and larger in the sum | was as if turned into stone. The vague terror 
total than any one could have made him believe.) which had been haunting her through all the 
The scholars in his night-school would not average | afternoon stood now in its dreadful reality before 
as many as five for the year. Katy had not earned | her. Her husband’s hand shot off! More than a 
a single dollar on her sewing-machine. So, alto- | dim sense of all that was involved in the calamity 
gether, affairs were coming out badly, and Grayson } came crowding in upon her thoughts. 

was getting more and more “off the centre,” as} To run for the doctor was her first clear thoughts 
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of duty, and she had started for the door, when 
Peter, comprehending the movement, called to 
her, saying: “ No—no, Katy! Sam’s gone for the 
doctor. Help me up-stairs, I’m awful faint.” 

By the time Mrs. Grayson had succeeded in 
getting her husband up-stairs and on to the bed, 
the doctor came in with Sam Wilkins. On ex- 
amining the wounded hand, he found the thumb 
and forefinger entirely shot away, and other parts 
of the member so badly injured that his first im- 
pression was that an amputation at the wrist 
would have to be made. It was his right hand, 
and, as a skilled artisan, Grayson was, of course, 
ruined for life. T. 8S. ARTHUR. 

(To be continued.) 


MID-WINTER SKETCHES. 


LEIGH-BELLS! 
from afar, sounding through the distance and 
the stillness, like mystic bells of Manitoba. 

They are nearer now, and we hear happy voices 
mingling with the minstrelsy. What is merrier 
than a sleighing glee with charmful accompani- 
ment of bells? Their time, and chime, are rhyme 
akin to poetry—the unwritten poetry of winter. 

A ship of state glides gavly by—a snow-ship 
ladened with precious, priceless, fidgety freight. 
Caps, scarfs, mittens, rigolettes, nods and smiles, 
bright cheeks and eyes; from starboard to lar- 
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We hear their chimes | 
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|two ladies who have been driving in defiance of 

masculine advice. Neither of them are hurt, but 
are not a little frightened. One begins to shriek, 
and says she knew she would be killed if she went 
sleighing, and begs to know if she is dead. The 
other, adjusting her hat and scarf, looks mutely 
after the retreating horse, as if uncertain whether 
or not to start in pursuit. 

Up another thoroughfare appears the imme- 
morial bob-sled of the farmer, with its buckets of 
butter and eggs, and usual array of small boys and 
hand-sleds in the rear. “ Yoho!’ 
naturned granger, and they scatter—these future 
presidents and legislators—like leaves blown 
hither and thither. 

Out one of the suburban streets, Tom True- 
bright (known to small boys as hero and oracle) 





cries the good- 


“ ’ 


has taken “ Turpitude,” a superanuated old horse, 
and compelled him to do duty as locomotive for a 
long procession of hand-sleds, each surmounted by 
la boy. The unwieldy animal is ornamented by 


| all the sleigh-bells in the neighborhood ; and with 








Tom as grand master, the tiny sledges move on 
with all the merriment of a mimic carnival. 

Other complex pictures crowd the canvas of 
mid-winter sketches. 

Have you been to the skating-rink? Can you 
skate? By daylight or starlight, you are a muff 
in the winter-world if vou skate not. If the art of 
gliding does not seem feasible, try sliding, as did 


Mr. Pickwick. 





board, brimful and a-bloom with boys and girls; 
and as they vanish round the corner, we wonder 
whether it is the fifth or sixth grade, and to which 
ward they belong. 

Interesting’ this panorama of sleighing-time! | 
Fitz Rudolph Alphonso handles the reins gra- | 
ciously, ostentatiously, yet in his heart is half- | 
afraid of the fiery steeds so impatient to be gone. | 


“Oh, he’ll catch his death of cold! said Emily. 


““Dear old thing!” cried Arrabella. ‘Let me 


| wrap this shawl around you, Mr. Pickwick.’ 


“* Ah, that’s the best thing you can do,’ said 
Wardle; ‘and when you’ve got it on, run home 
as fast as your legs can carry you, and jump into 
bed directly” 

“A dozen shawls were offered on the instant. 

































He remembers the classic fable of Phaeton, that | Three or four of the thickest having been selected, 
adventurous youth so celebrated by Latin poets.| Mr. Pickwick was wrapped up and started off 
Repenting too late of his rashness, heaven and | under the guidance of Mr. Weller, presenting the 
earth were threatened with a universal conflagra-| singular phenomenon of an elderly gentleman 
tion as the consequence, when Jupiter, perceiving | dripping wet, and without a hat, with his arms 


the disorder of the horses, struck the driver with | bound down to his sides, skimming over the 


] 
a thunderbolt, and hurled him headlong from | ground, without any clearly-defined purpose, at 
On flies the | the rate of six good English miles an hour.” 


Burt and Carl have new skates. For a week 


heaven into the river Eridanus. 
swift chariot of Adolphus, past a modest little | 
turn-out, occupied by a middle-aged couple, drawn | before the purchase, conversation hinged on such 
by a queer, refractory, pale, little beast, the exact | war-like topics as clubs, half-clubs, rockers, stars, 
counterpart of Kit Nubble’s pony. (It would re- | ete. 
quire genius or inspiration to adequately relate | didn’t report any—but mildly remarked that it 
just how contrary was said pony.) Stopping, shy- | would be easier to skate if the ice were not quite so 
ing, halfflying, and again jogging along as con-| slippery. 
tentedly as a well-bred cur at the cart of an | saw; now up, now down; but these little men are 
Esquimaux. wonderfully elastic, as well as energetic, and they 
“There’s been a apill over by the bridge,” says | persevere until they reach the graceful acme of a 
a small boy, nodding complacently in the direc-| well-executed 8, 
tion of the disaster. Thackeray so loved little boys, that he could 
Several persons rush to the scene. | not pass one without wanting to offer him a shil- 


Carl didn’t see stars when down—at least he 


For a time it was quite a game of see- 


It is only 
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ling. If he had been an American, and witnessed 
our winter sports, he would have proffered skates 
instead of shillings. 

Few merrier scenes than the skating carnival ! 

“Tn measured blow the dancing feet, 
Now moving slow, now galloping fleet, 
With a leap and a curl, a sweep and a twirl, 
Glance and glitter in the light; 
And the runner turning, trending, 
Round and round in circles bending, 
Through the ice vibrations sending, 
Speeds along with eagle flight.” 

Marvelous the competitions in skill and grace. 
Emulation, not envy, rules the hour. Soon these 
picturesque groups will vanish like the figures of 
a dream or drama, never to reappear the same in 
number, order and circumstance. Time—a day 
brings change inexplicable. 

Mrs. C. I. BAKER. 


THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER OF RUSSIA. 


NCE, while traversing Little Russia, and 
while the horses were changing at a certain 


station, the emperor expressed his deter- 


mination to travel on foot for a few miles, order- 
ing his people not to hasten their arrangements, 
but to let him walk forward. Alone, with no mark 
of distinction, dressed in a military great coat that 
gave no clew to the rank of the wearer, the em- 
peror traversed the town without attracting atten- 
tion, till he arrived at two roads, and found him- 
self obliged to inquire his way of an individual 


who was sitting before the door of the last house 


smoking a pipe. This personage, like the em- 


= —e 
peror, wore a military great coat, and by his 


pompous air seemed to entertain no small opinion 


of his own consequence, 
“My friend, can you tell me which of these | 


roads will bring me to ——?” asked the emperor, | 
The man of the pipe scanned him from head to 
foot, apparently surprised at the presumption of a 
pedestrian in speaking to such a dignitary as him- | 
self, and between two pufls of smoke he growled out 
very disdainfully the ungracious reply: “ The right.” 
“Thank you, sir,” said the emperor, raising his 


hat with the respect this uncivil personage seemed 
by his manner to command, “Will you permit 
me to ask you another question ?”’ 

“What do you want to know ?” 


“Your rank in the army, if you please.’ 


’ 
“ Guess,” returned him of the pipe. 
“Lieutenant, perhaps?” 
“Go higher.” 
oe 


“Captain?” rejoined the emperor. 
“Much higher;’ and the smoker gave a con- 





sequential puff. 
“Major, I presume ?” 
“Go on,” replied the officer. 
“ Lieutenant-colonel ?” 
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“Yes, you have guessed it at last; but you have 
taken some trouble to discover my rank.” 

The low bow of the emperor made the man with 
the pipe conclude he was speaking to an inferio, . 
so without much ceremony he said: “ Pray, who 


are you? for I conclude you are in the army,” 
“Guess,” replied the emperor, much amused 

with the adventure. 
“ Lieutenant ?” 

“Go on,” 

“ Captain ?” 

“Much higher.” 

“ Major ?” 

“You must still go on.” 

“ Lieutenant-colonel ?” 

“You have not yet arrived at my rank in the 





j army.” 
The officer took his pipe out of his mouth, 


“Colonel, I presume ? 
“You have not yet reached my grade.” 


The officer assumed a more respectful attitude, 
“Your excellency is then lieutenant-general ?” 

“You are getting nearer the mark.” 

The puzzled lieutenant-colonel kept his helmet 
in his hand, and looked stupid and alarmed. 

“Then it appears to me that your highness is 
field-marshal ?” 

“Make another attempt, and perhaps you will 
discover my real position “i 


“ His imperial majesty !’ exclaimed the officer, 
trembling with apprehension, and dropping the 


into 


pipe upon the groun? which was broken 


twenty pieces, 


“The same, at your service,” 


replied the em- 
| peror, laughing. 

The poor lieutenant-colonel dropped upon his 
knees, uttering the words in a pitiful tone: “ Ah, 


sire, pardon me!” 

“What pardon do you require? 
emperor. “I asked 
pointed it out, and I thank you for that service. 


” 


replied the 
my way of you, and you 
Good-day.” 

The good-tempered prince then took the road 
to the right, leaving the surly lieutenant-colonel 
ashamed and astonished at the colloquy he had 
held with his sovereign. 

Don’t Fret.—One fretter or despairer can de 
stroy the peace of a family, can destroy the harmony 
of neighborhoods, can unsettle the councils of cities, 
and hinder the legislation of nations. He who frets 
or desponds is never the one who mends, who heals, 
who repairs evil; more, he discourages, enfeebles, 
and too often disables those around him, who, but 
for the gloom and depression of his company, would 
do good work and keep up brave cheer, The effect 
upon a sensitive person in the mere presence of 
such a being is indescribable. It is to the soul what 
a cold, icy mist is to the body—more chilling than 


} the bitterest storm. 
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ADELAIDE PROCTER. 


was always wrapped up in a cloud of book- 
learning; such would be a very false picture of 


N the 30th of October, 1825, the first cry of a| her bright, winsome, gracious youth. No laugh 


baby girl was heard in a house in Bedford 

Square. 
house, there was nothing especially musical in the 
sound, and no one thought of predicting that, from 
that little, new-born infant, was to flow forth a 
sweet ripple of song, that was to make many minds 
bright and many hearts glad. 

It was little wonder that the tiny maiden, whose 
small feet were soon trotting about the poet's 
home, grew to have a taste for literature. Her 
father murmured over half-polished lines as she 
sat on his knee; her mother discussed a new book 
as she bent to tie her darling’s sash; men, whose 
names were known all over Europe, stroked her 
pretty curls, and were her willing slaves and play- 
fellows in many a merry game. Such a taste she 
did acquire as easily and insensibly as other chil- 
dren acquire a liking for using their tongues and 
limbs, 

Thus little Adelaide, the daughter of the man 
with two names—Barry Cornwall they called him 
in the thousand homes were flashed in, like a 
watched-for, friendly meteor, the fire of his verse ; 
Procter they called him in the few privileged 
homes where his voice was a loved, familiar sound 
—thus little Adelaide grew on, breathing in high 
mental culture with the very air and sunshine, 


breathing in, too, a pure atmosphere of noble | 


thought and generous, lofty feeling, until she began 
to show a most decided turn of mind toward what 
were to be the pursuits of her future life. 

When Adelaide entered the school-room, she 
soon showed’ a remarkable brightness and quick- 
ness in all her intellectual faculties. The moment 
she began to take in hand any branch of learning, 
her mind went straight into the heart of it with 
a needle-like sharpness and precision that often 
surprised her teachers. Directly one new acquire- 
ment was made, her restless little brain at once 
longed to rush on toanother. When the kingdom 
of French grammar had been successfully won, 
she passed on to storm the stronghold of the 


was merrier in its clear music of ringing gladness 


Though the house was a poet’s | than hers ; no foot bounded more freely and lightly 


across the grass, when her parents took her for 





long, happy expeditions on golden, summer days 
into the country ; no saucy, tricksy, girlish tongue 
'was more ready with playful fireworks of fun. 
| Her presence at this period in her home was, for 
'the whole household, one ray of sunshine and 
cadence of cheery melody. 

One picture taken from these early pages of 
Adelaide Procter’s history stands out clear and 
bright before us. A loved and honored guest is 
expected in the house in Bedford Square to-day ; 
we can read this in the quiet joy that sits en- 
throned on Barry Cornwall's brow; in the eager, 
earnest movements of the mistress as she hastens 
hither and thither; in the important looks and 
meaning smiles of the servants; they even strive 
to make little Adelaide a thought prettier than 
usual, if that is possible, by putting on her a 
fresher and fairer frock than common. At length 
the door-bell rings, the master hurries out with 
words of glad, yet reverent welcome: a minute 
after a tall, spare, elderly man, with a brow that 
looks as if it were the native palace of genius, 
with eyes that turn in deep tenderness on the most 
commonplace things in God’s creation, as though 
they could pierce to an inward and spiritual 
beauty in each, was standing in Mrs. Procter’s 





drawing-room. 

The sympathetic talk rolls on from theme to 
theme, now grave, now gay, changeful as the 
lights and shadows on the sea in spring-time, until 
by and by the trio, host, hostess and guest, are dis- 
|turbed by a soft tap at the door. In an instant a 
little figure is gliding up the room; her move- 
ments are very noiseless, as though she were tread- 
| ing in a consecrated place; there is awe in her face a3 


| 
| 


| she turns it toward the stranger, and yet there is a 
| great, wondrous light in her eyes. 

The guest stretches out his hand kindly, but at 
| first she takes it very shyly, and stands with down- 














German declensions; when the dancing lesson | cast eyes and blushing cheeks; but gradually his 
was over, she was quite ready for her music-| voice and looks draw her closer and closer, until 
master. In this early stage of her story, as in its | at length she is sitting on his knee, telling him in 
later chapters, there was nothing so contrary to | simple, childish phrase that she does so love some 
Adelaide Procter’s nature, as sitting down with | of his poems, and can repeat such and such a one 
folded hands by the way-side of life. Her} by heart. As he listens, a prescience of what she 
memory was strong and capacious; nothing that | is one day to be rises up within him, and William 
she read and learned seemed to come amiss to be Wordsworth speaks words of steadfast yet tender 
stored away in it. It took in, and retained, with | teaching, that, to her dying day will not be for- 
equal ease, the first books of Euclid, and the last | gotten by Adelaide Procter. 
sprightly shred of verse she picked up from the} Other men of mark besides Wordsworth were 
pages of her favorite annual. |counted among the friends of Adelaide Procter’s 
Yet it must not be supposed from all we have | early childhood. Her young face, with heart and 
said of Adelaide Procter’s activity in study at this | mind twinkling in every feature, was a joy to look 
early age, that she was a silent, grave girl, who! upon, and they delighted in it, as well as in her 
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bright, merry talk, which very soon began to 
sparkle with wit unusual for her years. Charles 
Dickens was one of the most frequent and well- 
loved of these visitors, and one whom Adelaide 
early grew to regard with warm liking; but 
though 
into the realm of print, he had no notion at this 


he was to be the first person to usher her 


period that any talent for poetry was in her. 
Thus time passed on, till Adelaide had crossed 
the boundary between girl and woman. She had 
a face that shone with the beauty of the soul; she 
had an intellect that rejoiced in the use of its own 
keen : she had a heart that burned to 
right the wronged and lift up the fallen ; she had 
eyes that looked deep down into the dark places 
of human life with a pitying angel's gaze, which, 
steadfast in its own radiant purity, can weep for | 
Her religious feelings | 


faculties 


the erring and the misled. 
and convictions had always been very earnest, | 
bringing themselves into the practice of her daily | 
life, and writing themselves there in acts of self- | 
denying love and mercy; her brilliant imagina- | 
tion arid starry faith had always made her inclined | 
toward the gorgeous and rich in outward form of | 


worship. She had a favorite aunt who was a} 
Roman Catholic, and when she was about twenty- | 
five she joined the Romish communion, of which | 
she was a firm and reverent member till the end | 
of her earthly life. | 


At length the music, that had been long slumber- | 
ing in her nature, woke up and found its way into 
verse. Daughter of an author as she was, 
used to the society of authors in familiar daily 
intercourse, she naturally enough began quickly 
to cherish a longing to reach the ear of the public. 
But how was this to be done? 
sensitive feelings shrank from the thought of any 
of her father’s literary friends taking her poetry 


| 
and | 


Her refined and 


into their magazines merely out of civility, while 
in reality they found no merit in it, and regarded 
it as a dead-weight which friendship forced their 





periodical to carry. By and by, however, she re- | 


solved what she would do. 

One day Charles Dickens, as he sa 
of “All the 
through the mass of papers that lay on his table, 


in the office 


Year Round,” making his way 


was attracted and surprised by the singular merit | 
of some lines which had been sent him. Such a} 
discovery is always a refreshment to an editor, as 
he wades among the slough of manuscripts which | 
surround him, and he glanced eagerly at the name | 
with which the verses were signed. It was “ Mary 
Berwick.” Dickens had never before, to his | 
knowledge, either heard this name or seen it in 
print, but there was the ring of true poetry in| 
Mary Berwick’s lines, be she whom she era 


and so they were inserted in the next number of 
the magazine. | 

Months went on, and “ All the Year Round” | 
had frequent contributions of Miss Mary Berwick 


| 


| just coming out. 





among its contents. Dickens, however, knew 
simply nothing about her, except that she wrote 
a legible hand, that he always, by her own Wish, 
addressed all communications to her to a certain 
circulating library in the west of London, and 
that when he sent her a check she acknowledged 
it promptly, but in a very short, matter-of-fact way, 

At length, one winter evening, when Dickens 
went to dine with the Procters, he happened to 
put in his pocket, to show them, the Christmas 
number of “All the Year Round,” which was 
He called their attention espe- 
cially to what he said was a very pretty poem by 
Miss Mary Berwick. The author of “ Pickwick ” 
remarked, to his astonishment, that these simple 
words of his were received by the whole family 
with much suppressed merriment. He could not 
in the least make out what was in the wind, but 
he took it good-naturedly, supposing it to be some 


and 


home Christmas joke, asked no questions, 
Next day the mystery of the unaccountable mirth 
of last night was cleared up in a letter from Barry 
Cornwall to Dickens. Mary Berwick was Ade- 
laide Procter. And from that time forward Miss 
Procter took an acknowledged place among Eng- 
lish poetesses. 

A very bright episode in Adelaide Procter’s 
story was a visit she paid about this time to the 
Roman Catholic aunt before mentioned, who was 
With all the 
lively earnestness of her character she threw her- 
self into the study of Piedmont and its people. 


now living in a villa near Turin. 


She climbed the mountains with the active grace 
of a chamois, and seemed to tread on air, as she 
reached the free glory of the summits; she made 
her way into the homes of the villagers, and sat 
chatting in the porch of the Presbytére with the 
good curé, or laughed and played with the dark- 
eyed children in the sunny gardens, Her whole 
nature was poured out in enjoyment of the new 
world around her, ker whole spirit seemed to 
sparkle with brilliant animation. Her letters home 
at this period were a reflection of her state of 
mind and feeling, and overflowed with graphic 
description and many-colored fancies. 

After a long stay in Piedmont, Miss Procter 


| went back to her London home, where there was 


always a full choir of love to greet her. She con- 
tinued to write poetry that made its way with 
power and sweetness into English brains and 
hearts, but she did not give up her life to litera- 
ture alone; she did other and noble work for her 
fellow-men. Her graceful form and sympathetic 
voice brought light and music to the wards of 
many a hospital; the children in the ragged- 
school looked up into her face, to see at once the 
mother and the playfellow in her eyes; the sick 
and dying, in chill, gloomy garrets, knew and 
blessed the ministry of her gentle hand. In every 
work of mercy with which the heart of the great 
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city throbbed her name was among the first; in 


scenes of sin, in scenes of wretchedness, she stood | 


radiant in her Christian love, as one of God’s 
brightest seraphim, holding up the cross for eyes | 
darkened with guilt or sorrow to gaze upon. She 
labored earnestly for her own sex, not with the 
female emancipation cry upon her lips, but with | 
the genial heart of a true woman, who knows what 
women want, and would make their field of use- 
fulness at once higher, and wider, and _ holier. 

Yet with all this far-spreading work, which was 
ceaseless in its unwearying effort, and with all her | 
devotion to her art as a poetess, devotion which is 
proved by the tuneful sweetness of every line she 
wrote, Adelaide Procter never gave herself the 
airs of a woman of business, who had no time to 
give to friendly intercourse in general society. | 
There was no more popular guest in London | 
drawing-rooms than she, her manners were 80 
modest and gracious, her wit was at once so play-| 
ful and so bright. Her old girlish readiness of} 
tongue never forsook her, and her quickness in 
lively repartee shone often like the harmless 
flashes of summer lightning. In her home she 
was still the sunny fairy she had been in her early 
youth; wherever she went among her relations 
and closest friends it was as a refreshing breeze 
gliding into the house; her whole nature was as 
far from anything morbid and self-absorbed as a 
silver moonbeam is from the artificial light of a 
closely-curtained ball-room. 

It was a life rich in many-sided work for God 
and man, but it was a life which could not fail 
sooner or later to wear out the body in which the 
loving, eager, active spirit dwelt. Her whole 
being was put into everything she did; her whole 
heart went out in sympathy toward all she helped 
or lifted up. It was impossible but that such 
pouring-out of herself must tell upon her phys- 
ical constitution. The picture of her earthly | 
meridian is a very lovely picture, it is so full of| 
warmth, and light, and softly-blended color. But, | 
alas! too soon it fades. Gradually the sweet face | 
grew haggard, gradually the brisk step grew 
slower; they strove to make her spare herself, but 
they might as well have striven to keep the wind 
from blowing or the streams from running. 
Active work was a law of her nature. She con- 
tinued to write poetry and to struggle bravely to 
help others, hiding, all the while, pain and weak- 
ness with a merry laugh or a cheery word, until, 











spirit could keep her up any longer, and she was 
obliged to give up from sheer want of bodily 
power, 

For a year and a quarter she lay on her bed, 
sweetening and brightening the heavy time for 
herself and all around her by words of faith in| 


God and words of love to man. There was never | 
asound of complaint in that sick-room: there’ 








was no invalid’s selfishness there to cast a shadow; 
it was all one long, unbroken strain of patience 
and cheerfulness. Her lively interest in the good 


| of others did not flag, her smile made still sun- 


shine for those who loved and watched her; the 
playful words of days of health were still often 
upon her lips. 

At length, when she was thirty-nine, the angel 
came to bear her up to God. Softly she bade her 
mother raise her, and the loved arms, that had 
been her refuge in every childish sorrow, were 
around her neck. Then, with the brightness of 
Heaven already in her face, she whispered a 
word of farewell, and went to her Father above. 


OCULAR DEMONSTRATION. 
|): FOWLER, bishop of Gloucester in the 








early part of the eighteenth century, was a 

believer in apparitions. The following con- 
versation of the bishop with Judge Powell is re- 
corded : 

“Since I saw you,” said the lawyer, “I have 
had ocular demonstration of the existence of 
nocturnal apparitions.” 

“Tam glad you are become a convert to truth ; 
but do you say actual ocular demonstration? Let 
me know the particulars of the story.” 

“My lord, I will. It was, let me see, last Thurs- 
day night, between the hours of eleven and twelve, 
but nearer the latter than the former, as I lay 


| sleeping in my bed, I was suddenly awakened by 


an uncommon noise, and heard something coming 
up-stairs and stalking directly toward my room; 
the door flying open, I drew back my curtain, and 
saw a faint, glimmering light enter my chamber.” 

“Of a blue color, no doubt.” 

“The light was of a pale blue, my lord, and 
followed by a tall meagre personage, his locks 
hoary with age, and clothed in a long, loose gown ; 
a leathern girdle was about his loins, his beard 
thick and grizzly, a large fur cap on his head and 
a long staff in his hand. Struck with astonish- 
ment, I remained for some time motionless and 
silent; the figure advanced, staring me full in the 
face; I then said, ‘Whence, and what art thou?’” 

“ What was the answer—tell me—what was the 
answer ?” 

“The following was the answer I received: ‘I 
am watchman of the night, an’t please your honor, 
and made bold to come up-stairs to inform the 
family of their street door being open, and that if 
it was not soon shut they would probably be 
robbed before morning.’ ’ 

WHAT WAS THE SERMON ABOUT ?—A minister 
often finds his most critical auditors in his own pew, 
as was illustrated when he asked his little boy one 
Sunday on the way home from church what the 
sermon was about, and the little fellow responded, 
“Tt was about half an hour too long.” 
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Religions 


AN ART LECTURE. 


” AMIE STANLEY is destined to be a great 
M artist.” 
“What kind of an artist, dear?” 

“Why, a painter, mother! What a strange 
question, when you know how completely she is 
wedded to her canvases. I have been in her 
studio this afternoon. She has been doing some 
wonderful work of late. Master says that he is 
himself astonished at her progress. It is now 
fully decided that she goes to Florence next year. 
She tells me that she intends to make her life- 
work a conception of our Saviour, She talks with 
great enthusiasm about her Christus.” 

“T am glad that Mamie has set her mark high, 
and I only hope she may have both inspiration 
and culture to enable her to attain unto it. Have 
you observed anything recently of her progress 
upon the family group and the fireside scenes upon 
which she is eel? 

“Why, mother dear, what can you mean? She 
has not a single fireside scene in her studio; I be- 
lieve she purposes to paint her parents and brother 
Edward before going abroad; but I did not know 
that she had as yet commenced anything of the 
kind.” 

“My child, I do not like to speak critically of 
your friend Mamie; it is indeed but little that I 
shall say, and that only to enforce a thought 
which I wish to bring to your mind. Not long 
since | at Mrs. Stanley’s house. It being 
a church holiday, the help were all out, except 
little black Nora, the table maid, and she was 
fairly wild with pain from a felon upon her hand. 
Consequently, Mrs. Stanley was compelled to call 
upon Mamie to go to the grocer’s to order vege- 
tables for dinner. My lady came down in a most 
unamiable mood, saying that she was always dis- 
turbed at some important point in her work, and 
that as she was composing to-day, it was particu- 
larly desirable that nothing should be obtraded 
upon her attention. I wish, dear, you coild have 
seen the effect of Mamie’s perturbation upon the 
sweet countenance of her mother. So intensely 

athetic, it seemed to me, that a Guido or Carlo 
Jolci might have chosen it for a model. In far 
less time than I canstell you, came the most dis- 
tinct annunciation of pained feeling over the brow, 
into the eye and around the small, compressed 
mouth of that justly injured mother. As Powers 
said of his statue Eve, ‘the trouble was all over 
her face; and as I contemplated it, I felt that a 
rude hand had almost sacrilegiously tampered 
with a most lovely work of the Divine Artist. 
‘I do dislike,’ said the mother, after the daughter 
had gone out, ‘I do dislike to call Mamie from 
her work. It is too bad; I must not do it again. 
Painting and potatoes don’t go together very 
well; and she smiled and sighed simultaneously. 
Before I left, Dr. Stanley came in from a long 
professional drive, and sat down wearily in his 
chair. 

“Where's Mamie? he almost immediately 
inquired. 

** Painting to-day,’ was the reply. 


was 
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hi 
Renditn. 
“«Painting every day,’ he answered, with 


scarcely a half-pleased look or tone. ‘I hardly 
see my little girl nowadays; she almost “ hides 
herself from her own flesh.”’’ 

“In his grave, care-worn countenance, I saw, | 
thought, what Murillo would have called the 
‘hungering heart look,’ and which my parental 
instinct taught me could only be dispelled by his 
own child—by one tender touch of her young lips 
to his thin, wan cheeks.” 

“ But, mother, Dr. and Mrs. Stanley are very 

roud of Mamie’s talent, and seem anxious to have 
sie make the most of it.” 

“Doubtless, dear, they are proud and happy in 
having so gifted a child, and in being able to 
afford her time and means for its development, 
They make no unreasonable demands upon her 
for anything. Hence it is all the more painful 
for them to feel, as it is for others to observe, that 
whenever her interest and sympathy, or perhaps 
slight help is unavoidably called for, that she 
should not yield a cordial response to their claims. 
How I wish she might realize the superiority 
above all other works of art, of that which 
is consummated by the skill of pure, unselfish 
love. It would involve no important amount of 
time or effort on her part to ‘sustain’ the clear 
light of maternal joy in her mother’s already 
fading face. And what a beautiful and blessed 
work this, wrought simply by tender looks, gentle 
words and loving deeds—a Mater Speciosa, in 
whose visage should beam a grace which the 
power of art can never trace upon the inanimate 
canvas—a grace attractive not simply for its own 
sweet sake, but because of being the outward and 
visible sign of 

‘Her inmost soul's elation 
In its fervid jubilation.’ 


“T would rather be the means of portraying 
such beauty than have been the author of the 
Madonna of a Raphael or Murillo. And it is not 
only in the filial, but in all the relations of life, in 
the judicious use of all our mental faculties, in 
the exercise of each of the benevolent affections, 
by whatever means we make our fellow-beings 
wiser, happier or better, that we may be creators 
of the beautiful. We may not be born idealists; 
there may be no trace of imagination in our so- 
called art-works; we may be classed among the 
‘imitative band of craftsmen’ as painters or 
sculptors—but here is a power by which we may 
achieve immense results—a gift with which God 
our Creator has endowed every human soul, and 
will hold responsible for its utmost possible de- 
velopment. An enthusiastic lover of Rembrandt 
said of his famous painting, ‘The Night-Watch:’ 
‘None can tell what the light is which falls upon 
these figures, for it is neither that of sun or moon; 
nor does it proceed from torches; it is the light from 
the genius of Rembrandt.’ How more than Rem- 
brandtesque is the ‘magic coloring’ with which 
the genius of love suffuses, warms and quickens 
all things which come within the circle of its in- 
fluence. I have seen the quiet, suave, yet potent 
force of this art, reforming the manners, calming 
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the passions, refining the sensibilities, elevating 
the tastes of men, in almost every rank and cir- 
cumstance of life. I plead for it the right to be 
considered the principal art, to which all others 
are but accessory—all others secondary in the 
glory and greatness of its achievements, which 
neither time, nor violence, nor vicissitude of any 
sort can dim or destroy.” 

“ Mother, I fear the great artists of this school 
are few and far between.” 

“ Alas, my child, the best of men are but ‘ bun- 
glers in the craft.’ Poor Werner was not the only 
painter of the ugly’ who has ever wrought. In 
the social sphere, how many there are from whose 
genius or whose labors there emanates nothing 
which ‘is clean, or sound, or seemly.’ The cold, 
the gloomy, the cruel, the fretful, the selfish, the 
sordid and the sensuous—what do they but to mar, 
dwarf, deform and defile the bodies, minds and 
soulsof men? An eminent writer upon the ‘ Ethics 
of Art,’ justly deplores the mischief wrought by 
evil pictures. How much greater the aggregate 


results (because so much more quickly and easily | 


accomplished ) of impure and unholy books, words 
and actions. 

“ How delightful to contemplate the life-work 
of one whose single and well-directed efforts have 
been to ennoble and beautify humanity. Our 
blessed Saviour is the sole Master of this school of 
art. What matchless models He left for our study 
in His active personal ministry to the sinning and 
sorrowing ones of earth. Raphael and others 
represented many of them in oil. We never tire 
of admiring them as delineated by the immortal 
Doré. But how much more beautiful and grand 
do they appear when ‘reproduced,’ so to speak, in 
the Christian’s daily life. And thus imitating 
His precious example, we present to the world 
His blessed image. One such moral image of the 
Lord Jesus is worth more to the dying world, 
more to the eye and heart of God, than all the 
pictures of the Holy One ever rer wonderful, 
almost superhuman though they are. Angelo, 
peerless as he was in art, never gave to the world 
a conception of his Saviour more supremely sweet 
than was that likeness of Him which he con- 


stantly exhibited to all beholders by his humble, 
consecrated life. 

“This is the Christ image to which we may a] 
aspire, and with full certainty of glorious success. 
The great Master is always accessible, always 
ready to instruct and inspire us; and coming to 
Him in His appointed way for guidance, we shall 

|make constant and rapid progress. Like Fra 
Angelico, we shall confess: ‘I paint best after 
prayer” And our ‘ profiting will appear unto all 
men ;’ the world will take knowledge of us that we 
have learned of Jesus, and at length we shall 
‘come to a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.’ 

“And now, dear, in all your art studies and 
pursuits, no one can have greater desires for you 
than vour mother, but far greater is her ambition, 
as I hope it is your own, which the Psalmist ex- 
presses in his fervent prayer: ‘ Let the beauty of 
the Lord our God be upon us.’ ” 

HARRIETTE Woop. 


COLOR AND BEAUTY IN HEAVEN. 
(F 0 who has painted with wondrous tints the 


flowers of the field, the plumage of birds, and 

the iridescent scales of the fishes; who has 
fixed in precious stones pure and lustrous hues, 
made them to flicker in the opal and to tremble 
along the surface of the pearl ; who has caused the 
sunrise and the sunset to fling many-hued glories 
over the cloud-land which it revisits, or from 
which it departs; who has implanted in human 
hearts the love of color, and compelled men to 
associate the idea of color with all perfect concep- 
tions of beauty—He has thus prepared the human 
mind to appreciate as well as admire the tran- 
scendent tints of heavenly things. The pearly 
whites and grays, the glorious crimsons and am- 
bers, the tender purples and greens which are 
painted on the face of the natural heavens, are 
but intimations by correspondence of the more 
wondrous and dazzling realities of the spiritual 
heavens, which the natural heavens do only fore- 
| shadow and typify. A BrBLe STUDENT. 
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A TALK WITH OUR FREDDIE. 
a eee cried our ten-year-old specimen 


of manhood, as he threw down his books 

with the true school-boy’s disregard of 
noise ; “ mamma, Ned Benton says he don’t believe 
the Bible and don’t believe there isa God. He 
said his father says the Bible is no truer than the 
‘ Arabian Nights!” 

“Fred Evans,” exclaimed his horrified mother, 
sharply, “if you ever let me know of you repeat- 
ing such talk I shall inform your father at once !”’ 

But, mamma, how do you know the Bible—” 

“Hush! don’t ever, ever ask so wicked a ques- 
tion again !” 

“Oh, dear !” ed my sister, as Fred went to 
join his father in the garden, “ how dreadful to 

ave a child exposed to the danger of hearing 
these terrible infidel ideas in our public schools.” 


“Do you think they will injure him ?” 
“T fear so. I sometimes wish our children 
were as hedged in by our churches as are the chil- 
| dren of the Catholic church.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” I exclaimed. “ Their unques- 
| tioning faith is in reality nothing but unquestion- 
| ing ignorance; far better honest doubt and honest 
| disbelief.” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied my sister, thoughtfully. 
| “TY am sure of it. I remember once, when I 
| was a school-girl, hearing such a conversation as 
, did your Freddie, and like him I also took my 
doubts and questions home to our dear, wise mother 
and was satisfied.” 

“Then you think I had ought to talk theology 
with my boy? I expect him, when I say anything 
is true, to accept it as truth without requiring an 
explanation.” 


’ 
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Alice, but the child has a strong reasoning ele- 
character; he must know the whys 


ment in his 
and wherefores of everything, and when he is a 
man he will not accept your belief because it is 
yours; he will think, investigate and believe for 
himself 

“1 do not know, Lena, but that I lack, not only 


the inclination, but the weapon to combat dis- 


belief with. Fred has, as you describe, the inde- 
pendent character of his father, while I believe, 
and love, and trust without a question. I know 
my faith is true, even though I could not meet and 
confute an argument against the religion I love so 
well, to save my life,” 

“T well remember, at school you used to work 
out the examples in our old Adam’s arithmetic, 
on the black-board, and then, poor, frightened 


little atom, you couldn’t explain your method to 


save your precious self from a scolding. You 
seemed to do your work by instinct!” 

“While your watchword used to be ‘why,’ 
laughed Alice, “and I well remember what a trial 
you used to be; we were tempted to call you an 
animated interrogation point.” 

“Then surely I ought to sympathize with my 
inquisitive nephew, when I used to be snubbed so 
often and so unmercifully, But I must take my 
departure as it is nearly tea-time. Ah, here comes 
Master Fred! Will you walk home with auntie ?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Fred, delightedly, for we were 
great mates. “| want’ to read you what Willie 
Allen wrote me about his new doves. I had a 
letter from him this noon. Good-bye, mamma.” 

“Who is this friend of yours?” I inquired, 
after I heard the boyish epistle read. 

“Oh, he is a Brattleboro boy I got acquainted 
with when | visited at Aunt Esther’s last spring ! 
Isn’t he a splendid letter-writer ?” 

“T don’t believe he wrote it, Freddie !’’ 

“QO auntie, he did, he really, truly did!” 

“ But I don’t believe there is such a boy or such 
a town as Brattleboro, and as for your letter 1 don’t 
believe any one wrote it.” 

Fred stopped suddenly in the street and opened 
his eyes widely with an expression of amazement 
and almost fright; evidently he considered his 
aunt had taken leave of her senses. 


” 


and new wonders of tiny life are brought forth at 
every improvement of the microscope; and these 
bodies of ours are no less a mystery from birth w 
death.” 

| “O auntie, I don’t see how any one can say 
there isn’t a God, but are you just as sure about 
the Bible ?” 

“Just as sure, dear; let us look upon itina 
common sense sort of a way. We admit there is 
a God. We are created and placed here by Him 
for some wise purpose; therefore, to fulfill that 
divine purpose, our Creator must necessarily re- 
veal to us something of His character, our own 
nature and His laws, penalties and rewards; other- 
wise we should be no more responsible for our 
deeds than are your friend’s doves. In the Bible 
we have this revelation and in no other book,” 

“But, auntie, other nations have had other 
Bibles that tell of other gods, haven’t they ?” 
| “Yes, and they only prove our Bible truly 
divine. Their Bibles and gods are the creations 
of human minds, and no human mind ever has 
or ever can imagine a sinless God. There is but 
}one Book that forbids all sin, and says, ‘be ye 
perfect.’ When you study ancient history and 
read the interesting tales of the mythology of the 
ancients you will find their gods were represented 
as faulty as the minds that created them; you 
read of them as fighting, drinking, quarreling 
with their wives and murdering their children, 
Imperfect man could never imagine a perfect God, 
and sin-loving man could never invent a sin- 
forbidding Bible. Of direct proofs of its truth from 
a historical point of view I'll not speak now 
All I havetried tomake you understand is that there 
must be a God and the Bible must be His word.” 

“1 see it is true, aunt, and I am so glad it seems 
so plain. I’ll run home now, and I shall tell 








| mamma what you have told me, after we read our 


“You see, my dear boy, it is a very easy thing | 


for Ned Benton and I to disbelieve 
Fred’s face began to clear. 
“Oh, I see now what you mean; but I wish you 


would tell me how you really, really know about | 


—these things!” and he lowered his voice with a 
reverence | was pleased to see. 

“ Ah, my boy, there is much we can never know 
in this life, much that the very wisest men can- 
not comprehend or explain; but these are two 
mighty facts that, my dear Fred, always cling to, 


always believe, for if you lose your hold of those | 


great truths you will be adrift on a vast and shore- 
less ocean of error! There is a God. 
is His word. 
We can know the first because we see His works, 
works no huinan being could form. There can be 
no effect without a cause; your letter proved a 
writer, the home you live in proves a builder, and 
this tiny clover-blossom at your feet no less than 
the wonders of the sky prove a creator. Why! 
with all the aid wise men can give us we cannot 
get beyond the primmer in this great, wonderful 
school; new telescopes only reveal new worlds, 


The Bible | 


Never doubt those two grand truths. | 


evening chapter; we always have a talk then. 
Good-night,” and away ran the dear, boyish 
figure—the boy who would soon be battling with 
the world, and whose trials and temptations would 
prove so much lighter to the heart that was sure 
of his God and his Bible Mrs. R. L. A. 


GROWING UP. 


HE children are growing up—ere long 
You'll miss the notes of their merry song 
As they cluster in glee about you; 
Ah, never from them unheeding turn, 
For the saddest lesson young hearts can learn 
Is that of living without you, 
The children are growing up! 





The children are growing up—then see 
That the morning hours al! sunshiny be, 

While the dew still freshens the blossom ; 
Else the day will come when the years have flown, 
You'll long for the little ones, once your own, 

To press to your lonely bosom. 

The children are growing up! 
The children are growing up—oh, now 
You may bind them with silken cords, I trow, 

Neither time nor distance can sever; 

Then the men and women who go and come 

Across the threshold of childhood’s home, 
Will be “mother’s children” forever. 

The children are growing up! 

Rutu REVERE. 
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She Home Circle. 


HOLIDAYS AT CHATTY’S. 
\ E all planned last fall here at the “Nest” 


what we would do during the holidays. 

Some of the girls wrote home and asked 
leave to stay, two of them sent their measures for 
new dresses, and some of those living nearest 
hurried home and right back again. We wanted 
tohave “a good old time,” as ore of them ex- 
pressed it, and I guess we did have it. Of some of 
the pretty things we made we want to tell the 
girl-readers of the Home; perhaps we can make 
it plain enough that they can understand and do 
likewise if they wish. 

One of the prettiest things made was done under 
Esther's supervision, and we are indebted to her 
for the modus operandi. She says it isa “really 
and truly’ Easter cross, and we will have it taken 
down to the church on Easter Sunday. Esther 
wrote down the directions and we copy them: 
“The Easter cross should be made eighteen or 
twenty inches high or even higher than that. The 


form should be what is called square ; that is, with | 


the ends of the top and arms forming a perfect 
gquare. Instead of steps at the bottom, as they 
are usually made, a number of rugged stones are 
placed around the base upon which the cross is 
fastened ; or a better way is to make the body of 
the cross four or five inches longer, and screwing 
it firmly to a solid block of wood, arrange the 
stones around it up to the point where the bottom 
of the cross should be. The wood is then painted 
with three coats of granite-colored paint, varnished 
and heavily sanded, and cut into irregular, rough 
stones, Imitation of stones, made after this manner, 
where a woman has the lifting to do, pay better | 
than to take real stones. 

“Tn order to have the stones around the base of | 
the same color as the cross, they are dipped in 
melted wax in which paint-powder of the same 
shade has been mixed. Real stones themselves 
ire too heavy and they can be made of wood, clay, 
plaster or some lighter material and colored as 
lescribed. 

“An Easter cross must have ice and snow about 
it They are formed of wax in the following 
manner: Take a quantity of cake-wax of the 
purest white and finest quality, and melt it slowly 
inan earthen vessel placed in water. When it is 
all melted stir into it one tablespoonful of fir- | 
balsam to every teacupful of melted wax; then 
stir the mixture after removing from the stove | 
until it grows just thick enough to barely pour 
from the spoon. Then with a small dipper take 
up some of the wax and proceed to make ice 
which has frozen upon the cross and dripped down 
in long pendant icicles. This is done by pouring 
the wax over the arms and allowing it to drip 
slowly, one coat upon another, until the proper 
length and thickness is given to each icicle. Try 
and keep the wax about the right heat; if it be- 
comes too cool it will form in lumps. <A few of | 
these lumpy places made with the wax when a little | 
too cool, are pretty, the rippled appearance natural | 
to ice looks well. Pour a portion upon the top 
and a little upon the stones. If you have an | 
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| observing eye you will know just how to put on 

the wax to imitate the natural ‘freaks of the ice.’ 
| When cold, this work is varnished with a very 
thin coat of Demar’s varnish, and before this is 
dry is thickly sprinkled with diamond-powder. 
| The bare, beautiful, Easter cross is now tinished 
and is ready for the trimmings. Make a solution 
of alum, and crystalize some pretty, graceful 
grasses—if you have none already made. Then 
take some pieces of raw, white cotton and wet in 
itand lay them before the fire, which will give 
them when dry the appearance of snow crusted 
with glittering ice. This part of the work is 
somewhat difficult, and requires care and neatness, 
but when well done is a beautiful imitation. A 
vine of dainty, artificial flowers mixed in with 
small, pressed ferns should twine in and out in 
climbing the cross or very fine immortelles may 
twine with ferns, but the contrast is not pleasant, 
and the cold, glittering, snowy, pearl-white cross 
with its mid-winter garniture is prettiest un- 
touched by any color whatever.” 

We thought one objection to this would be that 
the white cake-wax would cost too much, but 
Esther said she sent to the city and bought it at 
head-quarters, and the prices of all such things 
were very reasonable indeed. All her wax-flower 
materials come from the same place; we forget 
the name of the firm now. 

It was funny to watch two of the girls contriv- 
ing and making a cute little “ mountain hamlet.” 
(ny girl who has arranged a pretty patch of mossy 
landscape to stand near one of her parlor windows 
during the bleak winter, will find exquisite de- 
light in this attractive pastime. 

They took a square piece of a board and put it 
on feet, which were common curved clothes-hooks. 
The board or stand was finished off around the 
edges with wooden beading, like plain picture- 
frames have on them sometimes. Acorns, shells, 
seeds, cones or leather work will answer the same 
purpose if one prefersit. The beading was chosen 
because the dear girls couldn’t wait to make the 
other kind. The long-looked-for holiday was so 
precious that they wanted to pack all the enjoy- 
ment possible into it. 

Well, when the stand was finished they began 
bringing ont of hidden places their “hamlet 
material,” consisting of pasteboard, glue, paint, 
lichens, moss, ferns, gray sand and brown stones of 
irregular shape, broken bits of mirror, timy bits of 
green-cedar boughs, bark and a few shapely, little, 
miniature trees, not longer than one’s thumb, 

The first thing to do was to make the pond or poo!. 
No picture, nor landscape, nor imitation of any of 
nature’s beautiful works grouped together, is per- 
fect without the lake, or pond, or wayside spring, 
or the little, silvery thread of a brook. We were 
glad the girls knew this. So the pool was made 
by placing the largest piece of the broken mirror 
on the bottom of the stand. Around its sides 
they placed stones, and moss, and groups of sedgy 
grasses in some places, and straight, stiff grass- 
blades in others, to represent flags, which so 
prettily fringe our ponds and lakes in clumps, or 
like a finish of embroidery. In some places the 
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sand showed bare, and in other places flat pieces | landscape, one panel falling down 


of moss imitated grass. At the back part rose 
rocks, uneven and piled upon each other. Between 
them grew evergreen-trees, some of them made out 
of tiny bits of boughs glued together into the form 
of a real tree of stunted growth. Low evergreen- 
bushes grew upon the summits, while an occasional 
dead tree, without leaves, mingled in with the 
green ones. A stump with a vine running over it, 
was one of the points in the picture that grew out 
of the grouping together of natural objects—the 
handiwork of clever fingers guided by artistic 
How much one owes to observant and edu- 


eyes 
cated ey es ! 

The little house was made of cardboard wet 
with glue and some of the gray sand sprinkled 
over it. When it was dry it was marked out in 


the form of stones with a dark pencil. Imitation 
of doors and windows were made and glued on, a 
tiny row of stone door-steps, a thread of an ivy 
vine made to run up over the side of the little 
home and hang in festoons over the door and 
windows. Thin pieces of wood were rubbed with 
brown paint-powder and made into a smaller house 
in which was supposed to reside the married 
daughter, whose graceless scamp of a husband 
idled away all his time with his dog, and gun, and 
fishing-tackle, or in going down to the village 
three miles away, “to see a man.” 

The church with its gleaming spire was in the 
distance. This was made out of a little paste- 
board box, with a very steep roof, long windows, 
two yew-trees in front and the cemetery beside it. 
The tombstones were made of splinters dipped 
into mucilage and covered with white frosting. 
The little people at the hamlet could be seen 
every day. They were busy. The woman in a 
short skirt stood on the tiny, back porch with her 
hand on the churn-dash; the man was cunningly 
dressed and was shading his eyes, looking away 
toward the ravine, in the western hills, for the re- 
turn of his son-in-law. He was expecting a letter 
from Holland, where his great-great-great-grand- 
father lived and died, and on whose land is now a 
flourishing city, and the millions which have accu- 
mulated are to be divided among the hundreds of 
heirs by the name of Jans. 

In the distance could be seen the daughter's 
husband with his fishing-rod over his shoulder. 
On his way he would have to cross the ravine on 
a foot-bridge, for a brook ran therein. No bit of 
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| decidedly pretty, and « 


|slowly on—let it cool 








ey 


for lack of 
good, upright post which had rotted off in the 
ground. A rustic seat stood between two of the 
trees below the house. 

We had a great time trying to make smoke 
One of the girls said, “It is so heartsome to see a 
wreath of smoke rising from a little chimney.” ]; 
did look tenantless and dull, that cute cottag, 
among the mountains, with out the curl of smoke 
Finally we made good smoke out of white and 
gray-colored cotton batting airily mixed together. 
a little puff of it. When it was all tinished it was 
me of the girls, looking 
scrutinizingly at it, said: “If there’s peace to lx 
found in the world, a heart that is humble might 
hope for it here!’’ 

Another very pretty thing they made was imi. 
tation of coral. The family who had lived in ou 


house before we came into possession left a bee. 
hive full of old honey-comb in the attic. It ha 
stood there for years, useless, but when we learned 
that the girls were going to make coral, we thought 


good deal in the way of buy- 
ing sealing-wax. A very fine imitation can be 
made with bees-wax. So we put the honey-coml 
in a woolen sack, with a stone in it to sink it, and 
boiled it in a pot of water. The wax rose to the 
surface while the dirt and sediment remained in 
the sack. When cold it made a very nice cake of 
pure, pale-yellow wax. When we were ready we 
melted some of it and added sufficient vermillior 
to give it a dark-red color. Then the coral was 
made by tying together branches of raisin stems 
with brown cord. The ends of the cord were lef 
un quarter of an inch long, sometimes tied with 
loops or in bow-knot, for when the stems are 
dipped into the melted wax everything—every 
fibre, and end, and fragment shows prettily. After 
dipping once, then take an old spoon and hold the 
proposed spray of coral over the basin, and pour 
and then pour on again, 
and keep doing so until the stems are all hidden 
with the smooth, red surface of the wax. It was 


we could save them a 


| beautiful, and was used to cover the outside of a 


hanging-basket which was filled with dry flowers, 


mosses, grass and hollyberries. Bunches of dry 


| berries can be made very pretty to mix in with 
| green things by pouring over them this melted 


made landscape is pretty without a brook, espe- | 


cially when one is so easily made and when girlish 
hands so delight to try their skill. 
by parting aside the moss and grass, and placing 
bits of broken mirror along in an uneven, meander- 
ing way, allowing it to be wide in some places, 
narrow in others, a bluff bank occasionally—and 
again make the glass stand aslant on a declivity to 
imitate a waterfall or a place where the water 
plunges over. There should be one quiet pool with 
moss-fringed edges always in a landscape of this 
kind. 

A foot-bridge can be made of fine wire, bent to 
suit the purpose—dip the wire in a solution of 
weak gum-arabic and sprinkle over it yellow creek 
sand or something not quite the color of the 
house. Let it vary alittle. Always try and have 


This is done | 


| ate color. 


wax. If green, or purple, or yellow: berries are 
preferred, instead of red, then add chrome for 
green, logwood for purple, and tumeric for yellow. 
One of the prettiest things made, and one of 
the easiest, and costing the least trouble, were twe 
large, winter bouquets made of cones, mullens, 
weed-tops, burrs, nodding-grasses, seed-vessels and 
coarse, dried flowers gathered in the Saturday- 
afternoon rambles that are the delight of all 
student-girls. They had been carefully dried in 
the shade, and we had an abundance toselect from. 
A basin of weak gum-arabic water was made and 
the things were dipped into it and while wet were 
dusted over with commori paints of the appropri 
The cost was trifling. The j ote 

was done over a newspaper so that there was no 
waste. The wheat-heads were dyed yellow; the 
weed-tops gray and pale green; the mullens 
yellowish-brown, made by mixing paints; the 
flowers, red, blue, purple, pinx and white; tlie 


curved railing on both sides of the rustic bridge. | grasses, dark green; some well-preserved pinks 
A few panels of old fence made of gray splints | were dyed carnation, and the cones were touched 
glued together was visible in one corner of the | up into brightness by a coat or two of varnish. 
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The bouquets were placed in small jars of sand, | complaining, and the exacting spirit which is sup- 
the sand covered with moss dyed green. They | posed to be a necessary attendant on invalidism, 
were very pretty indeed, and looked substantial | we may make ourselves utterly selfish, unreason- 


and real. }able and unbearable; we may miss entirely the 
The lambrequins, and tidies, and rugs, and ' blessing that we shall ‘surely find if we but seek it, 
pillow-shams, and made-over garments, and the Frequently the greatest ‘help we can give one 


nataline serap-books for mamma at home, and | another is in the expression of loving thoughts 
grandma at her home; and the delightful little | and loving interest; and these we invalids should 
cloth, serap and picture-books for the pets in the | be able to bestow almost unlimitedly. The under- 
far-away homes must ’bide their time until we can | tone of pain makes a dark background; but a 
tell of them. What a delightful rest we all had | dark background is the most eflective of all for 
during the holidays! How swiftly sped the two | showing bright and glowing pictures. We who 
weeks! How soon the days narrowed down to/| know how to suffer should know how to comfort; 
hours and the hours to moments ! the fire of suffering should burn away the dross of 
Sometimes “ women die for the small joys held | self, and make us charitable, and give us an under- 
beyond their reach,” but, not we! standing of all forms of suflering. 
Cuatry Brooks, We should always keep in our hearts a living, 
ees tender love to which others can come and get 
|} warmed, The silence and seclusion of our rooms 
and our lives, make them seem something difler- 


A NEW YEAR GREETING. 
igre ent from those of every-day bustle and toil; they 


(Ve correspondent “ AUNTIE,” whose “ Letters | should seem also to bear in them a sense of peace, 





to the Girls” have appeared in our magazine | of rest, of nearness to the Divine life. 
from time to time, sent a New Year's greet- May “God bless us every one!” and help us to 
ing to the members of the “ Home Circle,” and | Jean closely on the Divine heart, and to be messen- 
especially to the invalids. As it reached us too | gers of the Divine love. May He give us patience 
late for the January number, we give it here: and “strength made perfect through weakness ”— 
A GREETING TO THE “HOME CIRCLE.” | strength to bear our pain, our sorrows, our in- 
enn 4 = — | abilities, and to say, and to live, “Thy will be 

As the New Year greetings sound in my ears, | done.’’ AUNTIE. 
I think of the members of the “ Home Circle,” es a 


and feel a strong desire to wish them all a “ Happy FROM MY CORN ER. 


New Year,” and to add to that wish the prayer of 

dear little “Tiny Tim:”’ “God bless us every | No. 54 

one !” | H, for a soft breeze from the southland, on 
Especially would I send greeting to the in- () this cold, bleak winter morning. Outside 

valids—not with a mere complimentary feeling, everything is frozen; the atmosphere looks 


but with the full earnestness of one who has been | as if filled with snow, and dark gray clouds are 
initiated into the secret rites of the society; for I, | driven across the wintry sky by a chill wind. It 
too, have known what it was to see all the bright would seem as if places had turned around, and 
hopes and anticipations of youth lie shattered and | we were in the far north, instead of a south-western 
crushed throiigh disease ; 1, too, have known what | State, where the fields, white with cotton, are 
it was to have each new day born in pain, and | frozen so that their rich product can hardly be 
each night close in on the darkness of intense | gathered. 
suffering ; I, too, have known what it was to be re-| Last week, all of our beautiful plants were 
bellious and questioning, to strive for patience, | killed one night in the bay-window. We were 
and to cling with weak, clasping hands to faith | not prepared for the sudden change; the fire went 
and trust; and I have known, too, the great bless- | out, am in the morning all the poor things were 
ing of being hushed and rested in the Everlasting lifeless e xcept the brave little violets, which 
Arms. escaped with having only half their leaves killed, 
If we are the pupils of pain, it must be because | and are blooming again already. My lovely pink 
pain has lessons to all us that we, perhaps, | geranium, in full bloom, ae as it had been 
could, or would, learn in no other way. One thing | brought from Madge’s pit during a warm spell, 
is sure, that “all things work together for good to | that we might enjoy its beauty, was taken by sur- 
those who love God.” He will never leave us| prise, and Lizzie brought me its blossoms, limp 
alone to bear our burdens if we will only receive | and withered, after they had thawed next day. 
His loving help. The scarlet and rose geraniums, heliotrope and 
What a help it would be to us all could we but | petunias, all had to be cut to the ground to save, 
learn to bear the pain of the present moment, and | perchance, their roots; and the crimson foliage 
rest assured the strength would be given us to} | plant, my chief treasure as a window-plant, be- 
meet that of the next. We are so prone to crowd | cause of its being a perpetual bouquet all winter, 
the whole anticipated pain and trials of a life into| is beyond saving. We tried to make the best of 
a moment, and then, hugging it close, we cry out) it, singing, “’Tis the last rose of summer,” over 
that our load is heavier than we can bear. the faded flowers, as we consigned them to the fire, 
We must live our lives, whatever they may be, | and consoling ourselves by the thought that we 
however grievous to be borne, and if we can ‘only | | would not have the trouble of caring for them 
learn to bear them aright, we shall find the! every night through the rest of a hard winter ; but 
shadows all alive with the brightness of God’s| we shall miss their cheering influence sadly 
love. Some day we shall know and understand through many a gloomy day. Lizzie and I pro- 
the wherefore. Nothing will ever be permitted to pose to move to F lorida if we have any more such 
come to us that we cannot bear. By repining, | severe winters here. 
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It is too cold to-day to lie on the lounge and 
work, but it makes me feel so much stronger that 
] can sit up more than usual. So | ensconced my- 


self fur th rning in a big rocking-chair by the 
tire, enveloped in shawls; and, to turn my thoughts 
away 1! the gloomy weather, brought out a 


large packet of letters—received during the last 
summer and fall—to look over. I intended to 
burn some, but found they were all too precious 


yet. Some are from a new friend whom | found 
during the last year; the first ones, written from a 


little sea-side town where she was then staying, 
are filled with the most charming descriptions of 
rocks, a its, and silvery beaches scattered with 


bright ells. Of blue waves capped with foam, 
or the calm waters of the quiet harbor, with little 
boats rocking idly on its surface, and fleets of tiny 
white sails the distance glistening in the sun- 


light. Her word-painting is so vivid that I can 
almost imagine | see the scenes. Then later in 
the summer, from her country home near the 
Hudson, gives such beautiful glimpses of tree, 
and shrub, d grassy lawn; of sheltered seats in 
cool, shaded spots, to while away the hot summer 
afternoons upon; of shady lanes, where wild roses, 
ferns an¢ ders grow; and lovely forest nooks, 
where ferns, mosses and lichens abound. She 


almost draws the heart out of me with longing 
when she paints such a Paradise, and her poetical 
soul reve it, and makes beauty where many 
others 1 t find it. ; ; 

There other letters, not so beautiful, but just 
as precious, from two suffering ones, who, per- 
fectly helpless, and daily enduring agonies of 
body, vet show a spirit of trust and submission 
under the pain which seems almost miraculous to 
me. | cannot see how they can live through so 
much; yet one reads, or writes, or works with 
busy, skillful fingers the most of the time, striving 
thus to drown the thoughts of her pain, and many 
a friend has had beautiful token of her 
handiwork, fashioned as she lies flat on her couch. 
The other lies all day long, unable to do anything 
but suffi ve when she can occasionally read or 
write a’ few words, slowly and painfully. Very 
few friends can see or talk to her, or even read to 
her, for the poor sensitive brain will not bear the 
sound, Yet she continually speaks of God’s love 
and mer sustaining her as He does, and giv- 


some 


ing what blessings she has, and is willing to suffer 
on longer, i hope that she may recover after 
atime. There must be some great power in a 
faith wh sustain under such fiery trials, 


lingness to endure. 

| went to letters from 
who is not body, but bowed with a weight of 
grief and ss, yet, like the crushed violets, 
“breathes sweetness out of woe,” accepting with 
touchir , iescence the bitter cup, even while 
its bitte most overpowers—looking up from 
the foot of the cross to the bright beyond, where 


and give a 


From these a dear one 


hope and love await her. 

Lastly, I re-read some, among the most trea- 
sured ones, which make my heart throb with 
pleasure and thankfulness. They are from one 
who was once an invalid, then for years a slow 


convalescent, nearly approaching health at times, 
then lapsing into much suffering. Now I read 
the joyful recital of a return to health, of strength 


which enables her to attend to all the duties of | 
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child, and making that 
ppiest one to be found 
ted for all this to the 
e persuaded me to uss 


comfort of husband 
home, she thinks, * the 
in the State.’ She is 
Compound Oxygen, which s! 
after finding its benetit 
a 
Phen my thoughts tu 


and 
and 
I 


ned from these letters to 





those of the members of our dear “ Llome Circk 
in whom I have learned to feel an inter 
l'riends they all are, t gh I shall never se 
them face to face. Madge Carrol, Vara, Helen 
Thompson, Chatty, Mary and Auntie, and more 


whose names | cannot remember or find just now 
I was grieved, on reading the December lett 
from the “ Loneson Ii s” of Te xas, to learn 
that the busy mother and hou ekeepn r had becony 
an invalid. How hard it must be for her, when 
the children and home are needing her daily can 
and superintendence, But perhaps she finds some 
of the compensations for this which so 
many do. Perhaps it has drawn her nearer t 
the Fountain of all strength, and, relying on Hin 
she can bear it cheer 1 hope she has kind 
hearts to take care of her, and whilk 


sad state, 


hands and 
her once active feet ar ed, she can still trai: 
those young, plastic minds and hearts, and do a 
work in that. I t, before the year is 


great 
out, her health will be re¢ red, if that is possi- 


ble, Ifshe will join our “Shut-in” band, I know 
she would pet letters fror many that would d 
her heart good with their words of sympathy and 


rtitude. I wonder 
why it has no members in the south, I received 
their litthe manual of names and addresses not 
long ago, and there was from our sectior 
of country; yet I feel eit] 
reader of these pages \ 


comfort, and their lessons of 


one 
lds more than on 
to 8} end much of 


her time on a couch of suffering. But I suppose 
the Advocate and Gi which is the chief 
medium through which they are known, has very 
little circulation among us, and few may have 


heard of them, I have not had my name pub- 
lished in the manual, because, being no longer 
really a “Shut-in,”’ my life has become such a 





busy one again that I do not have time to answer 


all the dear letters received now. Several of the 
“Shut-ins” have already been added to my list, so 
I have to more corres- 


refrain from tal any 


pondents, and, although « cious that I] miss 
some great pleasure and profit, must be content 
with what I now have. Sincere prayers follow 
them all, that the year 1 bring comfort, and 
improvement, and returt health with some ; and 
where this cannot be, patience, trust and the 


‘peace which passeth all understanding.” 
LICHEN. 


OPEN LETTER TO E. F. G. 


N answer to your request for recipes for mak- 
ing corn-bread and pumpkin-pie, I would like 
to give you my way. If it be true that “ prac- 

tice makes perfect,” I ought to be an authority or 
this subject—for I think I have averaged making 
them four days in the seven for the last tw: 
months at least—as they are two of our favorit: 
dinner-dishes at this season. 

I will give vou my “plan of operation,” as 
nearly as possible, and also the quantities I use- 
which you can, of course, vary to suit the size o! 
your family, and, as a mischievous Puck at my 


home with busy hands and feet, caring. for the | elbow suggests, their eating « apacities. 
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Our household is a small one, numbering “ only 
is four, and no more.” And for the corn-bread I 
break one egg into a large bowl, with an even 
tablespoonful of stewed pumpkin, a teaspoonful 
f sugar and a pinch of salt. Add one pint of 
orn-meal and one pint of buttermilk, into which 
is dissolved one-half teaspoon of soda. Stir all 
well together, and then add one even tablespoonful of 
jot lard, and put to bake at once in a rather brisk 
oven. This quantity makes an ordinary-sized pie- 
pan full. The pumpkin may be a new idea to 
you, but don’t omit it till you have tried it, and I 
think you will decide that it is a great improve- 
ment. As “one of the family” facetiously quotes, 
corn-bread with the pumpin left out is “ Hamlet 
without the ghost.” 

For the pie I take one rounding tablespoonful 


of pumpkin, one egg with the yelk and white | 


=) 


beaten separately, half a teaspoonful of flour, : 
generous half pint of rich milk, and sugar and 
spices to taste. I use ginger, cinnamon and nut- 
meg, just a “suspicion” of each. Add the beaten 
white of egg last, stirring quickly but thoroughly, 
and bake immediately in a rather quick oven. If 
you want it at its best, manage so as to have it 
baked about fifteen minutes before dinner is ready. 
I make mine and put it in to bake just before my 


ingly, as I glanced from the pile of magazines on 
the table to a bookcase on the wall which held 
more than a score, it seemed, of volumes bearing 
the same name as their author. 

“T have good reason to prize those books and 
honor the writer,’ she replied, earnestly, “and I 
wish you would tell the dear readers of our HoME 
MAGAZINE what saved one foolish, giddy girl 
from a shipwreck of her life, that they may throw 
the influence of those silent teachers and preachers, 
good books, upon the lives of their sons and 
daughters. It was twenty years ago, and I was 
but seventeen when I fancied myself deeply in 
love with one who sought my hand in marriage. 
Frank, I will call him, was handsome, talented, 
but selfish, unprincipled and wild. 1 was to give 
him my answer to his suit in a week, and I thought, 
as so many unfortunate girls have thought, my love 

reform him. I could not believe his 
| tendencies were all downward and his nature 
| gross and brutish. During that week I had the 
gift of one of those books you see, from a wise and 
loving friend. It was a story, and | 
interested in it. The maiden struck me as a Second 
self, and the lover of the story was a fac-simile of 
| Frank; I could not help but admit it. There was 
a marriage, and the result given in the history of 





| would 


| 
| 
} became 


corn-bread—which, I forgot to say in the proper the poor girl’s life as a neglected, miserable wife. 


place, requires halfan hour for baking. If you have 
never tried making pumpkin-pie with the yelks 
and whites beaten separately, you will, I am sure, 
be surprised and pleased with the result. 
then the pie looks ever so much nicer, which is an 
important consideration with a tasteful house- 
Keeper, 

Perhaps I have been more explicit than was 
really necessary ; but | remember that in the early 
days of my own housekeeping | would come across | 
‘at recipe that I was sure must be “ perfectly splen- 
did.” But my knowledge of cookery was too | 
limited to supply the little details which the | 
writer had neglected to give, and often my ambi- 
tious efforts ended in disheartening failures. But 
after more than a dozen vears of experience and 
experiments, I hope I have made some progress in 
the art-culinary; and if you or any other of the | 
“Home Circle” readers derive any benefit from 
my recipes, I shall feel well repaid for the little 
trouble of writing them out. 

Emma 8S. Huston. 


~ ONE STORY. 


“TT’S nothing but a story, a novel, and T do not 
consider such reading profitable,’ said my | 
friend, Mrs. G., in reply to my praise of a | 

recently-published book. 

“Yet it is a work from the pen of one of our | 
best and purest American writers, and one cannot | 
read the book, I believe, without being made | 
better and stronger. I know it proved alike help- | 
ful to me and the other members of our family, | 
from the dear, patient, old, maiden aunt to my 
light-hearted Katie, who doesn’t care to read a| 
sermon unless it is sugar-coated !” 

Mrs. G. looked unconvinced, and soon took her | 
departure, leaving me to finish my call upon my | 
neighbor and intimate friend, Mrs. Wilder, the | 
wife of our beloved pastor. 

“I think one wouldn’t be at a loss to declare 
the name of your favorite author,” I said, laugh- 





And | 


That book seemed written for me, the story haunted 
ime, and at last, with many heartaches, I sent away 
the man I had given my girlish love to. Only 
last summer as | was on a visit to my old home 
with the husband | love and honor 
others, some one casually pointed out to me, on 
the street, my old acquaintance, Frank. I should 
not have recognized him in that repulsive, evil- 
looking man whom we met coming from out a beer- 
saloon. I thanked God then that I had been 
saved from the fate of being his wife, and I thank 
Him, too, that there are so many of these books 
scattered over our land, that there are so many 
pure, strong minds to ery down eyil in every form, 
and to fight the enemy with not only precept and 


abdve all 


} example, but by that powerful little weapon, the 
| pen,” C. E. R. 


AUNT RENA TO LICHEN. 


EAR LICHEN: Every time Mr. Arthur 

) sends me his monthly feast of good things, 

and I read the tender breathings from your 
corner, I wish more and more that I could see you, 
could know you; could know your real name and 
home. 

I, too, was for long years, of the fellowship of 
invalids, but have been raised from the couch to 
the corner and crutches. 

The long-continued rains, which have hidden 
so much of our usually beautiful autumn 
weather, have lately given me more than usual of 
the former. But to-day the sun shines gloriously ; 
our southern woods shine resplendently, waving 





| their banners of gold and scarlet above us. 


I have just come in from a swinging stroll round 


| the vard, which was like a visit to a friend, after 


the confining, rainy days. My home is embosomed 
in a grove of sugar-maples, which are now lovely 
beyond description. The earth is covered with a 
carpet so rich, that no Persian loom can rival its 
splendor; bits of brightness constantly falling 
around us. Russet and gray, red and yellow, 
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green and gold. Swift and fast nature’s loom is 
filling up the glowing web, wrapping warmly from 
frost and snow the feet of her tall, wonderful 
spinners, who will rest patiently till spring’s warm 
breath awakes them to their renewed task. 

As a little child how I loved all these bright, 
autumn things! Loved to pile them in high 
heaps, then in childish glee sink in the rich, spicy 
depths, a veritable princess of the woods, Now 
when middle age is creeping on, 1 feel none the 
less love for nature’s many glories, 


Last night when Carl and Willie brought in 
wood to make my fire, there was one stick all 
wrapped in green moss and your little wood 


namesakes, that was too beautiful to burn, so we 
set it up in a corner under some hanging-shelves, 
and it looked as if it belonged there. 
I must write and tell you it is just like your writ- 
ing. It brightens everything in my homely room, 
as your pieces do the “Home Circle” of ARTHUR. 

| have always lived in the grand, glorious 
“country,” and won the name of “ Indian” at my 
early home, for I always knew where the richest 
mosses hid, where the earliest flowers bloomed, or 
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I felt as if 





where the mistletoe hid its waxen treasures. Now 
that I can never walk out to meet my old-time 
companions, they often find their way to me by 


the hands of others, and only those whose plea- 
sures are all found inside of four walls, or at best 
inside the yard, can know how much of life's 


brightness is gathered from such little things, 
Flowers bloom around the door-yard and in the 
windows, but they seem to come in answer to ow 
painstaking as a result of labor; we seem in a 
manner to earn them, while the little, wild, wood 
beauties come as direct messages from the pater, 
penciled by His own hand, to teach us the beauty 
of patience and a in whatever lot in life 
He has assigned We cannot all be the roses 
and lilies of our on ale but those of us who must 
be mosses and lichens can learn lessons of cling- 
ing trust and sweet humility from the children of 
the woods, No low-fallen monarch of the forest 
| which has outlived its pride and usefulness, is too 
homely for these industrious and unwearying little 
and beautify. Indeed, they 
the fallen for the 
Aunt REna. 


creatures to cling to 
seem to seek the 
sweet ministrations, 


lowly and 





Jwenings wilh the Poets. 


THE YELLOW- -HAMMER’S NEST. 


HE vyellow-hammer came to build his nest 
High in the elm-tre *c ’s ever-nodding crest; > 
All the long day, upon his task intent, 
Backward and forward busily he went; 


Gathering from far and near the tiny shreds 
That birdies weave for little birdies’ beds: 
Now bits of grass, now bits of vagrant string, 
And now some queerer, dearer sort of things. 


For on the lawn, where he was wont to come 
In search of stuff to build his pretty home, 
We dropped one day a lock of golden hair 
Which our wee darling easily could spare. 


And close | tenderly, we placed 

A lock that had the stooping shoulders graced 
Of her old grandsire—it was white as snow, 
As cherry trees when they are all ablow. 


veside it, 


Then thr he yellow-hammer’s work apace ; 
Hundreds of times he sought the lucky place 

Whenever he thought, in his bird fashion dim, 
Wonderous provision had been made for him. 


Both locks, the white and golden, disappeared, 
The nest was finished, and the brood was reared, 
And then there came a pleasant summer day 
When the last yellow-hammer flew away. 


Ere long, in triumph from its leafy height, 
We bore the nest so wonderfully light, 

And saw how prettily the white and gold 
Made warp and woof of many a gleaming fold. 


But when again the yellow-hammer came, 
Cleaving the orchards with its pallid flame, 
Grandsire’s white locks and baby’s golden head 
Were lying low both in one grassy bed. 


F And so more dear than ever is the nest 

Taken from the elm-tree’s ever-nodding crest ; 
| Little the yellow-hammer thought how rare 
A thing he wrought of white and golden hair. 


WINTER ROSES.” 


zarden roses long ago 
[ave perished from the leaf-strewn walks, 
| Their an fair sisters smile no more 

| Upon the sweet-brier stalks. 
| Gone with the flower-time of my life, 

Spring’s violets, summer's blooming pride, 
nature’s winter and my 


own 
Stand, flowerless, side | 


wy side, 


| So might I yesterday have sung; 

| To-day, in bleak December's noon, 

Come sweetest fragrance, shapes and hues, 
The rosy wealth of June! 


Bless the young hands that culled the gift, 
And bless the hearts that prompted it; 
If undeserved it comes, at least 
It seems not all unfit 


Of old my Quaker ancestors 

Had gifts of forty stripes save one; 
To-day as many roses crown 

The gray head of their son. 


| 

| 

| 

| And, with them, to my fancy’s eye, 
The fresh-faced givers smiling come, 

And nine-and-thirty happy girls 

| Make glad a lonely room. 


| *Inreply to a flower-gift from Mrs. Putnam's School 
| at Jamaica Plain. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 








They bring the atmosphere of youth; To make her pitiful to all below, 
The light and warmth of long ago And fit for Heaven to grow.” 

Are in my heart, and on my cheek 
The airs of morning blow. And when the twilight creeps, 


Like a tired child, to evening’s breast, and sleeps, 
A little trembling star 

Of memory dawns upon me from afar, 

And my sweet angel draweth softly near 

To wipe away a tear. 


0 buds of girlhood, yet unblown, 
And fairer than the gift ye chose, 
For you may years like Jeaves unfold 
The heart of Sharon’s rose! 
Joun G. Wuurrier, in Youth’s Companion. 


ie = And in the silent night 
MY GUARDIAN ANGEL. She paints upon my dream her home of light; 


To pearly gate of sleep 


NEAR me, day by day, She leads my darlings who no longer weep, 
My gentle angel, lest that I should stray They kiss my cheek and lead me by the hand 
12% Or ’gainst some cruel stone To view the promised land. 


Bruise my tired feet along the way alone, 


Watches, and steps between me and the dart - . 
The messengers of God, 





That else would pierce my heart. The angels, come, their feet with silence shod ; 
Sorrow upon the way, Ah, when for them doth ery 
she hinders coming—if God doth not say, | The heart with tender yearning, they are nigh 
“Angel, stay not her feet, | The hands we clasped here minister, I ween, 
Your charge needs sorrow’s touch to make her | To loving ones unseen, 

sweet, Fanny FALES 


Boys’ and Girls Greasury. 


DON’T GIVE UP. |active as the mind of his companion, he was in 


}advance of him. When they left the school, which 


“PT CAN'T do it, father. Indeed I can’t.” | was about the same time, he was by far the best 
“ Never say can’t, my son, It isn’t a good | scholar, Why was this? He did not give up 
word,” | because his task was hard; for he had learned 


“But I can’t, father. And if I can’t I can’t. | this important lesson—that we can do almost any- 
I've tried, and tried, and the answer won’t come | thing, if we try. 
out right,” | “Well, these two boys grew up toward man- 
“Suppose you try again, Edward,” said Mr. | hood, and it became necessary for them to enter 


Williams, the. father of the discouraged boy. upon some business, Charles was placed by his 
“ There’s no use in it,” replied the lad, | father in the office of a physician; but he did not 
“What if you go to school to-morrow without | stay there long. He found it difficult, in the 

the correct answer to this sum?” | beginning, to remember the names and uses of 
“Tl be put down in my class,” returned | the various organs of the body, and soon became 

Edward. }so much discouraged, that his father thought it 


Mr. Williams shook his head, and his counte- | best to alter his intention regarding him, and to 
nance assumed a grave aspect. There was a silence | put him into a merchant’s counting-room, instead 
f a few moments, and then the father said: “ Let }of continuing him as a student of medicine. Here 
me relate to you a true story, my son. Thirty | Charles remained unti! he became of age. Some 
vears ago, two lads about your age, were school | few years afterward, he went into business for 
ompanions. Both got on very well for-a time; himself, and got on pretty well for atime; but 
but, as their studies grew more difficult, both | every young man who enters the world, dependent 
suffered discouragement, and each said often to | upon his own efforts, meets with difficulties that 
his father, as you have just said to me—‘I can’t.’ | only courage, confidence and perseverance can 
One of these boys, whose name was Charles, had | overcome. He must never think of giving up. 
a brighter mind than the other, and could get | Unfortunately fur Charles, these virtues did not 
through his tasks easier; but his father was very | make a part of his character. When trouble and 
indulgent to him, and when he complained that | difficulties came, his mind sunk under a feeling 
his lessons were too hard, and said, ‘I can’t do | of discouragement; and he ‘gave up’ at a time 
this, and can’t do that,’ he requested the teacher | when all that was needed for final success, was a 
not to be so hard with him. ispirit of indomitable perseverance, that removes 

“But it was different with the father of the, all obstacles. He sunk, unhappily, to rise no 
other boy, named Henry. To every complaint,}more. In giving up the struggle, he let go his 
he answered, ‘Don’t give up, my boy! Try | hope in the future—and ere he had reached the 
again; and if not successful, try again and again. | prime of life, found himself shattered in fortune, 
You can do it—I know you can.’ and without the energy of character necessary to 

“Thus encouraged, this lad persevered, and in | repair it. : 7 
every case, overcame the difficulties in his way.| “In the same office where Charles was placed, 
Soon, although his mind was not naturally as} Henry was entered as a student of medicine. At 
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first when he looked into the books of anatomy, 
and read the ’ 
arteries, etc., it seemed to him that he never could 
learn these names, much less their various uses 
in the human body, For a short time he gave 
way to a feeling of discouragement; but then a 
the many hard tasks he had learned, 


names of bones, muscles, nerves, 


thought of 
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and Henry is now Professor of Anatomy in — 
| University.’ . 
“Why, father! 
listening boy, the interest on his face brighter ny 
| into pleasure. 

| “Yes my son,” replied Mr, Williams; “T hay 


been giving you my own history.” 


That is you!” exclaimed t}, 


by application, came over his mind, and with the! “But what became of ¢ harles 2?” inquir 
words, ‘ Don’t give up,’ on his tongue, he would Edward, 
apply himself with renewed effort Little by} “You know the janitor in our college?” »& 


little he a 
Daily he 


juired the knowledge he was seeking, 
learned something, and it was not long 


before he could look back and mark the steps of 


his progress, This encouraged him greatly, Soon 
new rreater difficulties presented themselves ; 
but, encouraged by past triumphs, he encountered 
them in a confident spirit, and came off conqueror. 

“Thu 
quickly. In the end, the former graduated with 
honor, and then entered upon the practice of the 
profession he had chosen, There 
him at first. 


and 


discour ‘ | 


put confidence in a young physician; and he had 
to wait three or four years before he received | 
practice igh to support himself even with the 
closest economy. During this long period, in 
which the motto— Don’t give up’ sustained him, 
he got in debt for articles necessary for health and 
comf t three hundred dollars. This 
troub t did not dishearten him. ‘1 can and 
will succes he often said to himself. ‘Others 


| overcome greater difficulties than 
then, should I give up? 
while longer he persevered, and had 


have met ¢ 
mine: wl 


“A littl 


the pl ire to find himself free from debt. From 
that time prosperous way was before him; 
though he had often to fall back upon the old | 


motto Don’t 


Yumars af | 


MY SPECULATION IN CHINA-WARE. 





NI noon, as I sat at work renovating an 
old ent, with the hope of making it look 
almost good as new,” my cook entered 


and said: rhere’s a man down-stairs with a 
basket full of the most beautiful glass dishes and 
china ornament 
says that he will sell them for old clothes.” 

“For old el I responded, but half-com 
prehendin vhat the girl meant. 

man maa If you have got an old coat, or 
a pair of | loons that ain’t good for nothing, 
he will } hem, and pay you in glass or china.” 

I paused for a moment to think, and then said: 
“Tell h to « up into the dining-room, 
Mary.” 

The girl 


that you ever did see; and he 


thes ?” 


me 


t down-stairs, and soon came back 
in compa th a dull-looking old who 
carried n his arma large basket, in which were 
temptingly displayed rich china vases, motto and 
presentat n cup 
sundry other articles of a like character 

“Any old its, pantaloons or vests ?”’ 
old man he placed, carefully, his basket on the 
floor. “Don’t want any money. See here! Beau- 


tiful !” 


man, 


and saucers, glass dishes and 


said the 


Henry went on, while Charles gave up | 


was much to | 
People do not readily | 


give up.’ Many vears have passed, | 


| Mr. Williams. 
“Yes, sir.” 
“He it is who, when a boy, was my scho 
mate. But he gave up at every difliculty—e 
where he is now. He had a good mind, but lack 
industry, perseverance and a will tosueceed, Y; 
can do almost anything, my boy, if you only t) 
in good earnest. But, if you give up when thin 
are a little hard, you must never expect to rire 
the world 
either to yourse lf or m 
problem again; Lam sure 


according to your abilit 
nkind, Now try the hay 
you will get the rig! 


to be useful 


answer.” 
“T will try,” said Edward, 

I know it will come out right 
And so it did One more 


col fidently, “a 
next time,” 
earnest trial, and |} 


| work was don ar happier was he, after 1) 
suecessful effort, than he could have been 
yYielding to a feeling of discouragement, he | 
left his task unaceomplished And so all w 
find it. Diflieultic ire permitted to stand in ¢ 
way that we may overcome them; and only 
overcoming can we expect success and happing 
|The mind, like the body ins strength and n 
| turity by vigorous exercise. It must feel a 
lbrave, like the oak, the rushing storm, as we 
as bask, amid gentle breezes, in the warm su 
shine. 


be Pousebold, 


| And as he spoke, he took 
held them before my ev: 
thing for my mantel-piec 
the instant. 
“What's the price?” I 


“Got an old coat?” was his 


up a pair of vases and 
| hey were just th 
and J coveted them on 


nquired 


only answer. “ Don't 


want money.” 
My husband had a ec 


good serVice, and which he had 


t that had pretty 


not worn for sony 


seen 


time. In fact, it had been voted superannuate: 
and consigned to a dark corner in the clothes 
press, The thought of t rirment came very 


d, and with the thought a 
for I already saw 


naturally into my mir 
pleasant exhilaration of feeling, 
the vases on my mante 


“Any old clothes repeated the vender o! 
china-ware. 
Without a word, TI left the dining-roomi and 


hurried up to where our large ¢ lothes-press stood 
in the passage above, From thi: I soon abstracted 
the coat, and then descended with quick steps. 
The dull face of the old man brightened the 
moment his fell upon the garment, He 
seized it with a nervous movement, and seemed 
to take in its condition at a single glance, Appa 
rently, the examination was not very satisfactory, 
| for he let the coat fall, in a careless manner, across 
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a chair, giving his shoulders a shrug, while a slight 
expression of contempt flitted over his counte- 


nance, 


“Not much good!” fell from his lips, after a 
pause, 
By this time I had turned to his basket, and 


was examining more carefully its contents, Most 
prominent stood the china vases, upon which my 
heart was already set; and instinctively 1 took 
them into my hands. 

“What will you give for the coat?” said I. 

The old man gave his head a significant shake 
as he replied: “ Not very good.” 

“Tt’s worth something,” L returned. “ Many a 
poor person would be glad to buy it for a small 
sum of money. It’s only a little defaced. I'm 
sure it’s richly worth four or five dollars,” 

“Pho! Pho! Five dollar! Pho!’ The old 
man seemed angry at my most unreasonable as- 
sumption, 

Well, well,” said I, beginning to feel a little 
impatient, “ just tell me what you will give for it.” 

“What you want?” he inquired, his manner 
visibly changing. 


“T want these vases, at any rate,” I answered, | 


holding up the articles | had mentioned. 

“Worth four, five dollar!” ejaculated the dealer, 
in well-feigned surprise, 

I shook my head. He shrugged his shoulders, 
and commenced searching his basket, from which, 
after awhile, he took a china cup and saucer, on 
which I read, in gilt letters, “ For my Husband.” 

“Give you this,” said he. 

It was now my time to show surprise. I an- | 
swered; “Indeed you won't, then, But PI tell 
you what I will do; VIl let you have the coat for 
the vases and this cup and saucer.” 

To this proposition the man gave an instant and 
decided negative, and seemed half offended by my 
offer. He threw the coat, which was in his hands 
again, upon a chair, and stooping down took his 
basket on his arm. I was deceived by his manner, 
and began to think that I had proposed rather a 
hard bargain; so I said: “ You can have the coat 
for the vases, if you care to make the exchange ; 
if not, why no harm is done,” | 

For the space of nearly half a minute, the old 
man stood in apparent irresolution; then he re 
plied, as he sat down his basket and took out the 
pair of vases; “I don’t care; you shall have 
them.” 

I took the vases and he took the coat. A mo 
ment or two more, and | heard the street door 
close behind the dealer in china-ware with a very 
decided jar. 

“ Ain’t they beautiful, aunty?” said T to my old 
Aunt Rachel, who had been a silent witness of the 
scene | have just described ; and | held the pair of 
vases before her eves, 

“Why, yes, they are rather pretty, Jane,” re- 
plied Aunt Rachel, a little coldly, as | thought. 

“Rather pretty! They are beautiful!” said T, 

And I placed them on 


warmly. “See there 4d 
“Tfow much they will 


the dining-room mantel. 
improve our parlors,” 

Not half so much as that old coat you as good 
as gave away would have improved the feelings 
as well as the looks of poor Mr. Bryan, who lives 
across the street,” was the unexpected and re- 
buking answer of Aunt Rachel. 

The words smote on my feelings, Mr. Bryan 


was a poor but honest and industrious man, upon 
whose daily labor a wife and five children were 
dependent. He went meanly clad, because he 
could not earn enough, in addition to what his 
family required, to buy comfortable clothing for 
himself, 1 saw, in an instant, what the true dis- 
position of the coat should have been. ‘The china 
vases would a little improve the appearance of my 
parlors; but how many pleasant feelings and 
hours and days of comfort would the old coat 
have given to Mr. Byran, I said no more. Aunt 
Rachel went on with her knitting, and I took the 
vases down into the parlors and placed them on 
the mantels—one in each room, But they looked 
small, and seemed quite solitary, So I put one 
on each end of a single mantel. This did better; 
still, | was disappointed in the appearance they 
made, and a good deal displeased with myself, 1 
felt that 1 had made a bad bargain—that is, one 
from which [ should obtain no real pleasure. 

For awhile I sat opposite the mantel-piece look- 
ing at the vases—but not admiringly—then I left 
the parlor and went about my household duties, 
but with a pressure on my feelings 1 was far, 
very far from being satisfied with myself. 

About an hour afterward, my husband came 
home. I did not take him into the parlor to show 
him my little purchase, for | had no heart to do 
so. As we sat at the tea-table, he said, addressing 
me: “ You know that old coat of mine that is up 
in the clothes press r” 

I nodded my head in assent, but did not venture 


| to speak, 


“ve been thinking to-day,” added my husband, 
“that it would be just the thing for Mr. Bryan, 
who lives Opposite, It's rather too much worn 
for me, but will look quite decent on him, com- 
pared with the clothes he now wears. Don’t you 
think it is a good thought? We will, of course, 
make him a present of the garment.” 

My eyes drooped to the table, and I felt the 
blood crimsoning my face. For a moment or two 
I remained silent, and then answered : “ I’m sorry 
you didn’t think of this before; but it’s too late 
now,” 

“Too late? Why?” inquired my husband, 

“T sold the coat this afternoon,” was my reply. 

“Sold it!” 

“Yes, A man came along with some handsome 
china ornaments, and | sold the coat for a pair of 
vases to set on our mantel-pieces,” 

There was an instant change in my husband’s 
face. He disapproved of what I had done; and, 
though he uttered no condemning words, his coun- 
tenance gave too clear an index to his feelings. 

“The coat would have done poor Mr. Bryan a 
great deal more good than the vases will ever do 
Jane,” spoke up Aunt Rachel, with less regard for 
my feelings than was manifested by my husband, 
“7 don’t think,” she continued, “that anybody 
ought to sell old clothes for either money or nick- 
nackeries to put on the mantel-pieces. Let them 
be given to the poor, and they'll do some good, 
There isn’t a housekeeper in moderate circum- 
stances that couldn't almost clothe some poor 
family, by giving away the cast-off garments that 
every year accumulates on her hands.” 

How sharply did I feel the rebuking spirit in 
these words of Aunt Rachel. 

“What's done can’t be helped now,” said my 
husband, kindly, interrupting, as he spoke, some 
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further remarks that Aunt Rachel evidently in- 
tended to make. “We must do better next 
time.” 

“ J must do better,” was my quick remark, made 
in penitent tones. “I was very thoughtless.” 

‘Yo relieve my mind, my husband changed the 


subject of conversation; but nothing could relieve | 


the pressure upon my feelings, caused by a too 


acute consciousness of having done what in the | 
| 
true 


eyes of my husband looked like a want of 
humanity. I could not bear that he should think 
me void of 8) mpathy for others. 

The day following was Sunday. Church-time 
came, and he went to the clothes-press for his best 
coat, which had been worn only for a few months, 


“Jane!” he called to me suddenly, in a voice 
that made me start. “Jane! Where is my best 
coat ?”’ 

“In the clothes-press,” I replied, coming out 


from our chamber into the passage as I spoke. 
“No; it’s not here,” was the reply. “And | 


shouldn’t wonder if you’d sold my good coat for |} 
’ Y8 


’ 


them china vases,’ 
“No such thing!” I quickly answered, though 
my heart gave a great bound at his words, and 
then sunk in my bosom with a low tremor of 
alarm. 
“ Here’s my old coat,’”’ said my husband, hold- 
ing up that defaced garment. “Where is the new 


9) 


one 
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—— 


| “The old-clothes man has it, as sure as I liye» 
burst from my lips. : 

| “Well, that is a nice piece of work, | 
contess ! 

| ‘This was all my husband said, but it y 

to smile me almost to the floor, 


must 


a8 enough 
: . Covering my tace 
| with my hands, 1 dropped into a chair, an 
und sobbed ior awhile bitterly, 

“It can’t be helped now, said he, at 
length, in a soothing voice. “The coat is gone, 
You will know better next time.” 
| ‘That all he said to me then, and I was 
| grateful for his kind consideration. He saw that 
[ was punished quite severely enough, and did 
not add to my pain by rebuke or complaint. 

An attempt was made during the week to re- 
cover the coat, valued at some twenty dollars; but 
the china ornament man was not to be found—he 
| had made too good a bargain to run the risk of 
| having it broken. 
| About an hour after the discovery of the loss of 
i 
' 


, and sat 


Jane,” 


wis 


my husband’s coat, | went quietly down into the 

| parlor, and taking from the mantel-piece the china 
vases, worth, probably, i dollar for the pair, con- 
cealed them under my apron, lest any one should 
see what I had * and, returning up stairs, hid them 
away in a dark closet, where they have ever since 
remained, 

| The reader may be sure that I never forgot this, 

| my first and last speculation in china-ware. 


Health Deparlment. 


LYING IN BED. 


ALLIE! you good for- 
nothing! Nine o'clock, 


and in bed yet! Get up, 


instantly !” 

The woman's shrill 
tones rang out on the 
clear, autumn air, And 


old Dr. Wiggins, pucker- 
ing up his mouth with a 
peculiar smile, reined in 
his horse, and stopped his 
buggy before the pretty 
vine-wreathed cottage. 


“Poor little Sallie!” 
he mused, “How she 
does get it! I'll have 





to stop a little while, I 
guess, and see how the 
land lies.” And, carrying his resolve into effect, 
the stout, benevolent-looking old gentleman clam- 
bered out of the carriage, tied his horse to the 
fence, and then passing up the trim walk, rapped 
vigorously at the front-door, 

The lady who answered his knock wore a face 
all wreathed with smiles. She was neat and in- 
telligent in her appearance—you never would have 
believed that from her mouth had issued the sharp 
words of a moment ago, 

“Good-morning, Mrs, Lee,” said the old doctor, 
“T want to see Sallie.” 

Mrs. Lee reddened. “I’m sorry to say, doctor,” 
she remarked, “that Sallie isn’t up yet. I don’t 


|know what I'll do with that child,” she con- 
‘tinned, with a sigh, “she is so lazy, it worries me 
sick.” 

“Lazy, Mrs. Lee!” exclaimed the doctor. “Why, 

I should say she was the personification of life and 
energy ! I have seen her climb a tree, or leap a 
fence, as few boys of her age can.” 

“Oh, as far as mischief and nonsense are con- 
cerned, she’s all right,” replied the mother, “ but 
when it comes to anything useful, she don’t do 
much,” 

“Useful, Mrs. Lee. How much more usefally 
could a little girl be employed than in laying up a 
stock of health and strength for her future?’ But 
Mrs. Lee did not answer 


By this time Dr. Wiggins had found a seat in 
the cozy sitting-room In another minute he 
added: “ I'll wait till Sallie comes down, Tell 
her I’m here, and ask her if she wouldn't like to 


take a little ride with me 

In an instant Sallie herself came bounding into 
the room old doctor’s silent 
invitation, was soon mounted on his knee. She 
was a pretty, delicate child, rather too thin and 
white for perfect health—but her bright eyes and 
animated manner denoted anything but a sluggish 
soul, 

“Well, my little girl,” the old man, 
cheerily, “how does she feel this morning ?” 

Sallie gave a frightened glance in the direction 
of her mother, which the doctor was not slow to 
observe. He, however, merely patted her curly 
locks, and said: “Tell me, Sallie.” 

“T—have a—headache,” she ventured, hesita- 
tingly. 


and, answering the 
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her that’s what she gets for /ying in bed.” 


“Headache,” remarked the doctor, taking no | 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


“Ah!” broke in her mother, exultantly, “I tell 


notice of the interruption, “That's bad. Do you 


often have it ?” 
“ Nearly every morning,” replied Sallie. 
* Indeed !” 


“ Now, doctor,” persisted the mother, “oughtn’t 


she be ashamed ? 
headache every morning because she les in 
bed ?” 

“No, ma’am, I don’t!” crisply enunciated the 
doctor. “I think she lies in bed every morning be- 
cause She has the headache.” 


Mrs. Lee looked surprised. “But, Dr. Wig- 


gins,” she pursued, “ how could she have the head- 

ache every morning? There must be some 
” 

cause, 


“ Certainly there is,” assented he, “ which cause, 


with your kind permission, I shall proceed to inves- 

tigate. Sallie,” he continued, “do you sleep well 

atnight? I mean, do you lie awake long?” 
“Yes,” murmured Sallie, “I stay awake, and 


Don’t you think she has a 


wrn and twist, and count a hundred over and over | 
again, and listen to the clock strike eleven, twelve, | 


” 


one, two, three. 
Mrs. Lee again interposed, ‘“ Doctor, don’t she 
keep awake late at night, because she sleeps late 
in the morning ?” 
“No, ma’am, she don’t,” replied the doctor; 
“she sleeps late in the morning because she lies 


awake late at night. Excuse me, my dear Mrs. | 
}clothe her in flannel from her neck to her heels. 


Lee, but you take things by the wrong end.” 


There was a pause of a few minutes, and then | 


Dr. Wiggins again turned to Sallie. “ Do you like 
the thought of getting up in the morning ?” 

Sallie hung her head for a second—then she 
faintly answered: “ No, sir.” 

“ Why ?—out with it.” 

“ Because—mamma always scolds me when I’m 
late, and then I get cold breakfast, and I have to 
wipe the dishes, and whenever I’m late at school 
I’m kept in at recess.” 

“And you fret, and hurry, and blunder, and run 
till the blood rushes to your head, and your poor 
little heart beats like a trip-hammer, | suppose,” 
volunteered the doctor, “and you feel, young as 
you are, that life’s hardly worth living ” 

Mrs. Lee looked indignant. “That’s all non- 
sense !” she exclaimed. “Sallie can get up easily 
enough if anything’s going on—a picnic, or a ride, 
or anything that way.” 


“ Pre-cisely !’ asserted Sallie’s good friend, in | 


one of his dreadful tones, “ when she has some in- 
centive. So can we all work better when we have 
some encouragement—-that’s human nature. Now, 
my little girl, for more questions. Do you sleep 
by yourself?” 

“No, sir. I sleep in the middle, with Aunt 
Mary and Sister Susy !” 

“Him! Full-grown women—Aunt Mary not 
very young! Both hearty and rosy, however— 
no wonder the child ig losing her vitality! Out- 
rageous !” ; 

a Doctor!” interrupted Mrs. Lee. 

One moment, madam, if you please,” con- 


“You think so! Well, is the room thrown open 
and aired every day?” 

“ 1’m sure there’s air enough in it,” asserted the 
mother; “it’s never very warm in the room.” 
| “Never very warm. Then you consider pure 
| air the same as cold air? Why not, then, consider 
dirty cold water just as good as clean warm water? 
Another thing. Ifit’s never very warm in Sallie’s 
room, is it a place warm enough for a delicate 
child to dress and undress in? Do you expect her 
to go the entire winter through without fire? Mrs. 
Lee, the whole question of Sallie’s laziness is not 
one of morality, but of hygiene. (Sallie, suppose 
you run and get your breakfast, now). And you, 
yourself, are to blame for it. First of all, she is a 
nervous child, and needs a great deal of sleep— 
furthermore, she should not be worried nor ex- 
cited any more than necessary! Let her study 
her lessons early, do not require very much work of 
her, and in the evening see that she reads a sooth- 
ing, instructive book, or engages in some quiet 
game. Put her in a little bed by herself, and have 
her room properly ventilated and warmed. (Peo- 
le say it’s unhealthy to sleep in a warm room— 
but that’s all nonsense. It is impossible to keep 


| perfectly well in the cold. As to the expense— 


why, you spend more for finery to put on her back 
than would heat her room all winter). Open and 
air her bed thoroughly every day, and give her a 
good, warm bath every night. Let her bed-clothes 
be light and warm, for heavy covers check the ex- 
halations from the body ; before the winter sets in, 


Let her feel perfectly comfortable when she goes 
to bed, so that she won't spend half her waking- 
time in trying to get warm, or trying to get, as she 
says, ‘fixed.’ And if she don’t soon form a habit 
of early, refreshing sleep, I’m much mistaken, If 
she does this, as a natural consequence, she can’t 
stay in bed very long in the morning. Finally, 
don’t threaten her, but encourage her—give her 
something better than the dismal prospect of coid 
breakfast and a scolding. Children are like birds. 
It’s their nature to wake early. And when they 
don’t, depend upon it, something’s wrong, and 
somebody’s to blame. Excuse my plain speaking, 
Mrs. Lee—but I mean it for your good and Sal- 
lie’s. Well, Sallie, are you ready for your ride? 
Good-bye, mamma, You'll see us again about 
dinner-time !” Maroaret B. Harvey. 


ANOTHER important fact has been discovered 
by physiologists—namely, that the saliva of an 
infant, before the infant has its teeth, is incapable 
of converting starch into sugar. This explains 
at once why all attempts at substituting farina- 
ceous food in place of mother’s milk, in the case 
of infants, invariably fail. Such children can- 
not digest starch, and are underfed, or even 
starved, dying finally of marasmus. Starch, ar- 


| rowroot, sago, tapioca, etc., are useless, because 


indigestible, for children before they have cut 
their teeth. 


Tr is an error to suppose that exercise of the 


tinued the doctor. “Sallie, do you have your bed- body lessens mental activity, as thongh the two 


room-Window open at the top ?” 


“At this season of the year?’ demanded Mrs. | 


colds!” | 








| actions were not intended to go together, and that 


5 one ought not to direct the other. “The mind,” 
Lee. “Why, they’d all’ catch their death of says Pliny, “is stimulated by movements of the 


body. 
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Housekeepers’ Deparlment, 


PUMPKIN-PIE AND CORN-CAKE. 


r Vi m read aloud from the Homer that 
801 woman wanted my way of making 
corn-cake and pumpkin-pies, and he said, 


“ Pip , f 
really, let me go where | will, I don’t 
such pumpkin-pie and corn-cake as you make here 


o find any 
at home 

The woman must make allowance for the deacon’s 
partialit We 
factory 


hope our recipes may be satis 


In making pumpkin-pies women generally stew 
the pump! and rub it through a colander, but 
this is troublesome, mussy way that we don’t 
like t und we never practice it. Instead, we 
select d, fine-grained, sweet, yellow pumpkin 
and st or bake the large pieces, and scrape it 
off with a heavy spoon, Scrape slowly, and a little 


rejecting any lumps or stringy pieces 
off Squash is preferable to 


ata ti 


that may come 


pumpkin, and should always be used instead, if it 
ean be obtained—but, call it pumpkin-pie—that 
sounds better. Then to every quart of pumpkin, 


take one quart of good, rich milk and one « up of 
well-beaten two table- 
f molasses, a teaspoon of salt, a teaspoon 
ind sugar to the taste. I never put in 
Just before it is passed at the 
i little nutmeg over it. Let the crust 
be good high enough around the edge of the 
pie-pan that the contentg will not run over, A 
great deal depends on the baking. Do not put th 
mixture into the crust until the moment you put 


eam, four 
] 


sweet < 


eggs, 
Spoons « 
of ginger 

any cinnal 
table, grat 


n. 


the pie into the oven; and then if the fire is too 
hot the pie will not be cooked, and if not hot 
enough, it will be soggy. 

One must be watchful and careful. For any 
kind of baking—bread, cake, biscuit or pie—the 
fire should have been a hot one and beginning to 
go down before anything goes into the oven 


When a pumpkin or custard-pie is well baked 
and done enough, it will have puffed up beauti- 
fully—risen up from the edges quite like a loaf. 
When taken out of the oven it should not remain 
on the pan a minute, else it will grow moist. 
the pan has been dusted properly with flour, the 
pie can be slipped off easily on to a bread-cloth or 
folded paper 
because we have whims on the subject that we re- 
spect. So vy women bake pies on old plates, 
old greas nfirm plates that have seen faithful 
service wed anew every time they were used, 
and too often the pies were left on them to cool, 
and the | crust is soggy and strong, and not 
fit to enter one’s stomach, And so many 
in. baking | pumpkin, cornstarch and 
custard-pies, put a plaster of beaten egg on top 
which is intended to be very pretty, but imparts 
an eggy taste that is not proper nor good, 

To tell when a pumpkin-pie is baked done, 
shake the pan a little, and if it firm in the 
centre, as it is at the edges, it is cooked, 
milk is new and creamy, and the materials good 


mat 


wie 


mon, 


18 


you can’t tell her no woman can, for 


We rarely eat pie away from home 


women, | 


fare well at our 
house for pumpkin-pic ilways steam squasl 
for dinner, and left we mak 


bowl of custard, and thicken it sufficiently with 


the season of squashes we 


We 


pieces 


In 


if any are 
some of the nicely pre pared squash, and only 
few minutes time Is taken up with the job. 

In looking over this, we would make one correc. 


tion. In case the pumpkin or squash is cooked 


down until it is quite dr not much moisture 
maining in it—stirred into one quart and one ev 


ful of milk, might make the little tos 
thick for a good pic n this case the woman must 
adopt Mudlaw’s rule, and g¢ s8 at it She must 


use her own judgme nt just as she will be obliged 


mixture a 


ue 


to in determining by the taste of the ingredients 
how much sugar is required. If the mixture is 
too thick, the pies w be too dry A womar 


5 the same as Bhi 


must use judgment in this ca 
d 


uses tact in her friendly intercourse with her a 


quaintances, and in the bringing upof her family 
the clever managing of her husband, ete. 

We have tried to make this plain and simp 
enough for a little gir! 

To make corn-cake, take one pint of sour milk 


and dissolved soda enough to sweeten it, one ex 
a level teaspoonful of salt, one handful of whe 
flour, and meal enough t uke a thin batte: 
Beat well. Into a sheet-iron bread pan put 
lump of butter the size of a hulled walnut, ar 
when melted and stirred the pan, pou 
the batter and work the lted butter it with 
a spoon, by turning the edges in and in, until it 


n 


all over 


nic mito 


thoroughly incorporates Place in a hot over 
that will begin to bake insmediatelv, and the larg 
thin cake, the size of the pan, will be delicious 
done in about fifteen minutes It will be cris; 


and tender, and excellent f nv meal vou choose 


especially for breakfast on a winter morniig. ¢ 

it out in square checks ike ginger-bread Now 
if you want it extr nice, let a part of the sour 
milk be taken out of the bottom of the ecrean 
crock: if so, use less soda and Jess butter. If the 
sour milk be pour or watered, then tuke two eggs 
instead of one to make up for the lack. In cas 
you have a churning that will not “come,” do not 
fret about it or get mad nd give it to the pie 
but stand the cream av afresh jar in a cor 


place, and use it in half dozen wavs that wi 


“pay” better then if it had turned off a roll « 

second-rate butter. You can use it in making 

corn-cake, jumbles, doughnuts, meal-puddings 

tarts, graham gems, griddile-cakes of rve, wheat 

graham or corn-meal; for tea-cakes, scda-biscuits 

or pan-cakes. The boys in our family used t 

hail the day that the butter didn’t come.” 
In all these things in which sour cream car 
| be used to excell nt dvant: re, allowance must 


| plain sour milk, and less eggs 
'trifle in the tea-cakes 


If the | 


of which pumpkin or ecustard-pies are made, one | 


fresh egg is enough to allow to each pie. 


between it 
used, and no butter 
and doughnuts, and only 4 
and soda-biscuit. It 
good plan in making cake, for instance, to note 
down the exact quantities of the ingredients used 
until the result is perfectly satisfactory, then y« 
have a recipe of your own that can be relied upon 
We have in our up-stail five or six 


be made for the  diflerence and 


at all in the jumbles 
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pound boxes of flour made out of dried pumpkin. 
This flour is a decided advantage over the common 
way of cooking pumpkin or squash whenever it is 
needed for pies. By using the pumpkin-flour a 
pie can be made as soon as the milk, sugar, eggs 
und ginger are put together, We first heard of it 

n Marion Harland’s admirable cook-books. 

To the young housekeeper whose lament was 
that she could not make good coffee, if she “ tried 
never 80 hard,” we send our own way, and the 
yood old deacon often says, 
flee gets better and better!” 

A heaping tablespqonfal of ground coflee for 
each person and “one for the pot,” is the usual 
allowance. Take part of an egg and a little cold 
water, and thoroughly moisten it. In the mean- 
while let the pot be scalding with fresh, boiling 
water in it. See that it is clean and free from all 
ld grounds, then pour in on the coflee half the 
quantity of boiling water needed, allowing about 
a half a pint less water than there are tablespoons 
of coffee. Make a compact little roll out of a 
strip of stout paper and stick it in the nose of the 
pot that the fine aroma may not be wasted, Boil 
for five or eight minutes, then slip a knife round 
inside of the pot to free it from grounds, and 
place it back where it will merely simmer, for ten 
minutes. Then pour in the balance of the boil 
ing water; when settled, pour out half a cupful 
and return it, with three or four spoonfuls of cold 
water, and your nice, fragrant coflee is made. 
Use good cream and the finest of sugar, and you 
will then know how to make good coffee that will 
do you good to drink, and you will be pleased to 
offer it to your husband, family and friends. 

Pipsey Porrs. 


“seems to me your 


PUMPKIN-PIES. 


AM not “Pipsey” nor “Chatty,” but my 

brother’s wife says no one can make any 

better pumpkin-pies or brown-bread than | 
do—does the “corn-bread” mean what we call 
brown-bread or johnney-cake ? 


PUMPKIN PIE.—One quart stewed pumpkin, one 
quart and a half sweet milk, one teacup of flour, 
sifted with the pumpkin through a colander. | 
Heat the milk and pumpkin together over steam. 
Season with one iclinansueliel ginger, one table- 
spoonful cassia, half tablespoonful salt, heaping 
saucerful sugar, half teacup molasses; after the 
pumpkin, and milk, and spices, etc., are thoroughly 
scalded together,add four eggs well beaten, Fill your 
crust and bake until the pumpkin boils or bubbles. 

BROWN-BREAD.—One cup and a half sour milk, 
two-thirds cup molasses, two-thirds cup rye meal, 
one cup and a half Indian-meal, one teaspoonful 
soda, half teaspoonful salt, Steam in a covered dish 
two hours and a half or bake in a covered dish 
two hours and a half in a moderate oven. If you 
don’t like it as sweet as this makes it, put what 
molasses you want into a cup and then put in 
water until the cup is two-thirds full. 


INDIAN-CAKE.—One pint of corn-meal, one pint 
of flour, two eggs, one cup white sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls cream, two tablespoonful cream- 
tartar, one teaspoonful soda, two cups sweet milk. 
Bake in hot oven. 

I would send this direct to E. F. G. if I knew 
her address. PiM.8,..| 


HMOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A GOOD SQUASH-PIE. 


APFVUERE are various ways of making squash or 
pumpkin-pies, and tastes vary, It is difficult 
lw give un exact recipe, but this is very nice. 

Take a squash, weighing about eight pound 
cut in pieces, boil and strain, It will, if a good 
one, make about five or five and a half pounds 


when strained, But squashes vary very much. 
Some are dry and sweet; others watery. Mix 
with two quarts of milk, sugar to taste (either 


white or clean light-brown will answer), four eggs, 
well beaten (three will do, or if you want a very 
rich pie, you can use five or six—lI use four), flavor 
to taste, with pure extract of lemon. If you use 
more than four eggs, you need more milk. ‘The 
richer the milk, the nicer the pie. 
spice to lemon; cinnamon is very nice. 
is sometimes used; but for me it spoils it, 
Made by this rule, you will have four or five 
pies. Bake thoroughly; much depends on this. | 
never use lard; but well-claritied suet instead. Ot 
course, if you want pufl-paste, it must be wholly 
of flour and butter; but it is very good half butter, 
half suet. Stoll thin. M. F 


Some preter 
Ginger 





INTERESTING TESTS MADE BY THE 
GOVERNMENT CHEMIST. 


cal Chemist for the Government, has recently 
made some interesting ex periments as to the 
comparative value of baking-powders. Dr. Love’s 
tests were made to determine what brands are the 
And as their capacity 
lies in their leavening power, tests were directed 
solely to ascertain the available gas of each powder. 
Dr. Love's report pives the following 
“The prices at which baking-powders are sold 
to consumers | find to be usually fifty cents pea 
pound. I have, therefore, calculated their rela- 
tive commercial values according to the volume of 


¥ EDWARD G., LOVE, the present Analyti- 


most economical to use. 


gas y ielded on a basis of fifty cents cost per pound,” 


Availalle Gas. Compara 

Cubic Inches tive worth 

per cach ounce perpa 

Name of the Baking- Powders Powder, Cents 
“Roval” (cream tartar powder 127.4 0) 
‘Patapseco” (alum powder)..........125.2 i 
“Rumford’s” (phosphate) fresh 122.5 48 
“ Rumford’s” (phosphate) old........ 82.7 13 
“Hanford’s None Such”.......... 121.6 17 
“ Redhead’s”’......... isbabaedessead 117.0 4 
“Charm” (alum powder) 116.9 46 
“Amazon” (alum powder)............111.9 44 
“Cleveland’s (short weight } ounce)..110.8 43 
PLES oplvcndecttens > 106.8 42 
“Price’s Cream” 102.6 40 
“ Lewis’s” condensed,... ........... 98.2 384 
“ Andrews’s Pear) ”........... Jivcdaesd ee 364 
“ Hecker’s Perfect” (phosphate)... 92.5 36 
og ere fore bea 80.5 30 
Bulk Aerated Powder 75.0 2v 


Nore.—“I regard all alum powders as very 
unwholesome. Phosphate and tartaric acid pow- 
ders liberate their gas too freely in process of 
baking, or under varying climatic changes sufler 
deterioration,’—N, Y, Tribune. 
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Purse (Crochet). 
two shades of reseda purse silk in a 
open-work design. Close 90 stitches of the dark | 
shade into a circle and crochet in the round as far 


This purse is crocheted with 


\ d 





close and | 


as the opening. 1st round: double crochet. 2d | 
round: with pale reseda, double crochet. Then | 


follow 12 rows of double crochet like the pattern, | 


where the last stitch of one color is drawn up with 
the next stitch of the other color. 15th round: 
pale reseda, 16th to 18th rounds: dark reseda 
19th round: 

last round but 2, and keeping it on the needle, 
work one double in the next stitch of the 18th 
round, fastening also the loop on the needle. Re- 
peat 20th to 3lst row. Like the 18th and 19th 
alternately and in reversed position, 32d to 46th 
like the 2d to the 16th rounds. 47th round : (dark 
silk) 4 chain, the first three to form 1 treble, then | 
alternately miss 1, 1 treble, 1 chain, close with a 
slip-stitch. 48th row (the opening begins here 

crochet to and fro as follows, 4 chain, the first 3 
to form 1 treble, then 1 treble, 1 chain, repeat. 
49th to 70th row: like the preceding. Then cro- 
chet in the round 47 round like the Ist to the 47th. 
Then work a row of double crochet to join the 
narrow ends of the purse, and going back along 
them, crochet a row Fike the 48th. Join to each 
of these stitches 3 strands of silk about 6 inches 
long and tie together 3 strands of one stitch to 3 
of the next. Lastly, the ends are all cut even. 


3 double, take one stitch out of the | 


} 











INITIAL 


it LETTER. 
i NM TritTiAL Letrer (Embroidery 
tA —This letter is suitable for mark- 


ing under-linen, handkerchiefs or 
sachets; it is worked in satin and 
cording stitch. 


Lapy’s Unper-Jacker (Knit- 
ting and Crochet. Materials: Pink 
Wool and Steel K nitting- Needles). 


Begin from the lower edge of the 
jacket with 192 stitches, close them 
into a circle and knit 47 rounds as follows: knit 
2, purl 2, then knit 101 rounds plain, but for the 
necessary widening in front proceed as follows: 
in the 91st round increase by one (this is done by 
| taking a stitch from the horizontal part between 
two ordinary stitches) between the 24th and 25th, 
the 26th and 27th, the 70th and 71st, and the 72d 
and 73d stitches. In the 96th and 101st rounds 
increase in the same place, so that the number of 


stitches between each increase is 2 more.in each 


increase row, then cast off the first 4 and last 4 
}and centre 8 stitches for each armhole and con- 
tinue the back and front separately. For the 


| 
| 


| stitches of the last row, 


| 





intervals of 6 rows 2 


and 2 before the end, 


back knit 60 rows, but at 
stitches from the beginning 
increase by one stitch. Leave for awhile the 
and knit 4 rows more of 
the front. Then for the opening in front take the 
first 49 stitches for the left side of the opening, 
and the remainder for the right on to separate 
needles, and finish each part, having first cast on 
12 new stitches to the 49 for the left side.. Each 
part requires 55 rows, and in every 3d and 4th 
rows up to the 39th inclusive, the 8th, 7th, 6th, 
5th, 4th, 8d and 2d stitches on the side next the 
opening must be purled, and the widening’ must 


| be repeated in every 6th row as far as the 36th. 


Also on the side next the armhole increase as was 
done in the back, in the 37th, 42d and 48th rows. 
After the 40th row leave untouched all the stitches 
but the 27 nearest the armhole, and on the side 
for the neck, decrease 1 in every other row. The 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 





stitches left for the shoulder seam are 
joined to the corresponding stitches of the 
pack of the 65th row. Then take up the 
marginal stitches of the two front pieces 
and knit 10 rounds for the neck as follows: 
knit 2, purl 2, in the 8th round, however, 
knit the 2 knitted stitches together, and 
bring the cotton forward so as to make a 
row of holes for the crocheted cord to be 
threaded through. After the 10th row cast 
off. Begin the sleeves from the top with 
86 stitches and knit in the round 70 rounds 
plain, purling the Ist stitch in every other 
round, and decreasing 1 stitch from the 10th 
to the 55th rounds inclusive, at intervals of 
6 rounds and at the 2d and last stitch but 
one of the round, Then 10 rounds knit 2, 
purl 2, and cast off. The sleeves are cro- 
cheted into the armhole, and the jacket 
edged with narrow lace as follows: round 
the neck and sleeves and down the open- 
ing of the front, * 1 double, 3 chain, 1 
treble in Ist of these 3 chain, miss 3, repeat 


Lapy’s Unp 





‘Jit 


USHIONS are not very closely connected with 
the permanent decoration of a room ; but they 
certainly are with the comfort of it. Who 

would rest a tired head on a solid lump, beads 
without, and, presumably, a stone within? Who 
would willingly lay a burning cheek upon the 
exasperating worsted of an effective “railway 
stitch” pattern representing cubes with the angles 
outward ? 

A cushion should both look and be soft, and it 
is better for it to be large enough to rest shoulders 
as well as head, and it should only be put where 
it is likely to be used and it is possible to use it. 
The material should be soft or fine, and the pat- 
tern must add to the feeling of rest. A small, 
trailing pattern of flowers, or a powdering of small 
sprigs, will be pretty. If a large flower be used, 
it must be restfully treated, and then it will look 
very well; for instance, a large poppy sketched in 


Sue had a pretty diploma, tied with a pink 


ribbon, from one of our best young ladies’ colleges. | taken. 


In conversation with a daring and courageous 
man, after he had detailed the dangers and 


atl Bowe 





young 
delights of riding on a locomotive, she completely | 


upset his opinion of independent education of the 
sexes by inquiring: “ How do they steer locomo- 
tives, anyhow ?” 

A PAINTER who was fond of hearing his works 
praised, was one day told that Judge —— did not 
thimk very favorably of a performance of his. 
“Oh,” said he to his informant, “what is his 
opinion good for; he isn’t a judge of painting, 
he’s a doles of probate.” 





red silk on a brown ground is very effective 
Sofa-pillows covered with fine unbleached linen, 
embroidered with little bouquets of various sizes 
in divers colored silks, look cool and inviting for 
summer rest, and look better and softer after re- 
peated washings—honest washings, of course, by 
careful hands, in pure water, and lather of pure 
soup; not torture of machines and burning of 
bleaching liquids. There must be no starch, and 
only a very distant and respectful iron. If cush- 
ions are required for small and light chairs, it is 
best to make them up separately fron. the chair, 
fastening them securely by little leather straps, or 
some such device, passing underneath or round 
the back rails. These may be embroidered in 
some of the ways suggested for sofa-cushions, 
always remembering that, as they are to be sat 
upon, very naturally treated flowers are out of 
place. 


it and Hamar. 


A LITTLE four-year-old was having her picture 
The artist said: “You must keep your 
mouth shut, my dear, and your eyes open,” as the 
little miss showed a decided inclination to open 
her mouth and close her eves. But, on being in- 
structed, she braced up, and after a few minutes 
wonderingly asked: “ Saar, what shall I do with 
my nose ?” 

“Ts THERE anything really the matter with 
you?” said a physician to a person who had sent 
for him. “I don’t know how it is,” was the reply, 
“T eat well, sleep well and have a good appetite.” 
“ Very well,” said the doctor, “ ’ll give you somes 


} thing to take away all that.” 
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COLEMAN relates that a- Scotchman slipped off | “So you would not take me to be twenty ?” gaj 
the rool of a habitation sixteen stories high, and! a young lady to her partner, while d icing th 
when midway in his descent through the air, he | polka, a few eveni: yr “What would y 
arrived at a lodger looking out of a window of the | take me for, then “bor better or for worse, 


eighth floor, to whom (as he was an acquaintance) replied he, quickly——and they were recently may 
he observed en passant; “ Kh, Saundy, sic a fa’ as | ried. ; 


1 shall has A LITTLE girl, walking one day with her mothe 
\ youna beauty beheld one evening two horses in a grave-yard, reading one after another th 
running off at locomotive speed with a light wagon, | Praises of those who slept bene ith, sald: “1 wi 
As they approached, she was horrified at recog der where they bury the sinners |! 
nizing, in the occupants of the vehicle, two gentle A LAWYER addressed the court as “ gentleme 
men of her acquaintance, “Boys, boys!” she | instead of “your honor A brother of the bar 
screamed in terror, “jump out—quick—jump out | reminded him of hi error, and he immediat 
espechilly George |” It is needless to say that apologized thus: “ May it plea e the court in the 
her sentiments as to “George” were from that | heat of debate I called your honors gentlemen. | 
time forth no secret, j made a mistake, your honors.” ‘ 


Fashion Department, 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. | Greases are more elaborate, those of the mornit 

gown or wrapper style being ollen quite artist 

i tIMMINGS for street suits continue) The quaint Watteau costume, with its gracet 

Biv aK flowing folds, is worn by the Princess of Wak 


ypu is ever, appearing now not alone on 
d velvet, but on silk, satin and woolen | and those inclined to follow her example, 
good i we The handsomest material for a Black dresses are no means ce posed from the 
fur-trimmed costume is black satin Phe edge of | place of honor, Suits of all blac k silk, blac 
the skirt is bordered with a narrow pleating, above | cashmere and other standard ge ods, are alw 


which is a band of fur. A wide band of fur is| stylish. From time to time, however, their trim 
laid directly down the middle of the front breadth, | ming varies, brocaded satin, striped velvet, and 


almost reaching the side gores, The jacket worn | the like being always eflective for collars, cul 
with such a suit is coat-shaped, with a round skirt, | pockets and panels, 


and furnished with collar, cuffs and pockets of fur Gold braid is again used on cloth, camel's hair 
a border round the bottom being omitted, as} and velvet dresses, used, in three rows, as a borde 
thought to detract from its style. With such aj ing. Sometimes it is combined with silver braid 
dress, norl paniers of brocaded silk or ve Ilvet or bands of gold ind ver embre idery. 
opening | how the fur-band in front, take the Shirred fronts of skirts are more popular than 
place of an overskirt, ever. ‘The new fancy for shirring, however, tak: 
Generally speaking, costumes are made up, and | the form of horizo: rows of gathers, instead 
trimmed with the fur, very much according to | lengthwise. Bunches of shirring may be arranged 
individual taste. The fur, itself, is of all the | anywhere upon a costume 
fashionable varieties—beaver, otter, seal-skin, fox, A basque of pla lack velvet is a desiral 
etc.—running in price from one dollar and «| addition to any wardrobe, as it may be worn with 
quartet even dollars and ten dollars per yard. | any skirt, and for an wion 
House and every-day costumes of all-wool mate A new caprice is to put the figured or colored 
rials are re in vogue than ever. Most of these | goods of a combinati t into the skirt, while 
woolen fabri have dark grounds, with a sugges | the basque is made of the plain materials or the 
tion of bright color running through them. Cos- | dark colors, especia | 
tumes made of them are usually trimmed with Skirts remain short for all costumes, except the 
pipings of gay cashmere or silk of the same shade | superlatively elaborat 
as the bright hue in the material, Street suits of Neckwear is almost entirely lace, in the form of 


this order are made very plainly. Woolen house-! scarfs, kerchiefs or fichus, 


Dew Publications, 


FROM LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. less, it contains many grave faults of style. At 

times it is so tedious and prolix that one can, with 

Drifting Round the World. A Boy’ 8 | difficulty follow the thread ef the narrative. The 
Adventures by Sea and Land. By Captain ©. W./ first half of the book is spread out far beyond 
Hall. A very entertaining book, on account of} necessity, while the last half is painfully crowded, 
its fine descriptions, its many facts of history and | as though in the former case, the writer feared he 
science, and its numerous illustrations. More-| might not have enough material, in the latter, that 
over, its moral tone is good, and it is free from | he could not makean end Some ot the ine idents 
anything like mere sensationalism. Neverthe- | given add nothing to the plot, others seem improb- 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 138 


able. TLowever, these imperfections my pass un- 
yoticed by growing boys for whom the work was 
written, and no careful reader can fail to glean 
from its pages a great deal of general information 


We may add that the book is very neatly bound | 


aud printed, and might form an acceptable gift. 


A Strong Arm and a Mother's Blessing. 
y Elijah Kellogg. 
painting, in a vivid manner, the toils and priva 


tions Of the early settlers of our country, from | 


Maine to Ohio. Unlike many stories quite as ex- 
iting, this one is marked throughout by a vein 
{ shrewd good sense and a healthy moral tone. 
Price, $1.25, 


Gems of Genius. By Harry W. French. 
\ collection of fifty engravings, copied from the 
yorks of famous, modern painters, with a short 
sketch of the life and labors of each. The work 
s beautifully bound, and is quite suitable for a 
vift-book. 

Aim! Fire!! Bang!!! Stories for Young 
Folks. By Julia M. Beecher. Just as lively as 
wir name indicates, are these merry tales, They 
we fairly brimming over with fun, In reading, 


ue is especially struck by the natural, child-like | 


me, and the utter absence of anything stilted or 
mventional, while the good lessons, everywhere 
bservable, are taught almost unconsciously, and 
without preaching or precept, 


FROM DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 
Aboard the Mavis. By Richard Mark- 


am, A bright narrative of a merry 
wys and girls, who spent two weeks of vacation 
ruising about Long Island Sound, in a schooner, 
i this way having a great deal of fun, and learn- 


Doles and 


A Banquet without Wine or Brandy. 
(hee members of the Topeka bar recently gave 


a complimentary banquet to Judges McCrary 
and Foster of the United States Court, from 
which champagne and all intoxicating liquors 
were excluded. Referring to this banquet, the 
upitol, one of the leading papers in Kansas, said : 
When it was announced that the compliment of 
testimonial banquet was to be given, * * * many 
Who respected these eminent gentlemen highly, as 
wwyers and men, regretted that a kindly testi- 
nonial to their worth and fitness should be an 
ccasion for wine-drinking and drunkenness. * * * 
lhe attorneys of Topeka—and we are proud of 
hem—have taken a step forward, * * * They 
ave wisely resolved that a banquet given in 
ionor of temperance judges by a bar of temperance 
iwyers, aol not necessarily be an occasion of in- 
emperance. So the order for the costly cham- 
mgne, the claret, ete., will not be filled, and the 
ood people of the State and its capital will re- 
ice deauet. * * * All praise to the attorneys of 
~ Topeka bar, who thus make a new departure 
bd set an example for lasting good !” 
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party of 


| 

(ing much of the early history of their country 
The work is quite entertaining, though we may 
remark that it comprises a great deal of story- 
telling and very little cruise, so much so that we 
often forget that our young heroes and heroines 
| have any existence at all. Some of the stories 
| told them are really comical, and would have well 
| borne an independent narration. 


An interesting boy-story, | 


Sketches of the Women of Christendom. 
By the author of the Schonberg-Cotta Family This 
volume contains the lives of women eminent for 
goodness and usefulness, from early ages to the 
present time, It was evidently written for the 
|women of India, and so is in a simple style 
suited to the comprehension of child-like intellects. 

None the less, however, is it of interest to maturer 
minds, 


FROM THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
58 READE ST., NEW YORK, 


| Alcohol and Hygiene. An Elementary 
Lesson-book for Schools. By Julia Colman. 
This work might be termed clementary in style, 
but exhaustive in matter. It reviews, in a 
| thorough manner, the whole question of alcohol 
in its relation to physiology, and impresses, most 
| forcibly, the fact that the substance is a poison and 
| nothing else, and that its effects are, and must be, 


| poisonous, Price, 60 cents. 





FROM THE WRIGHT & POTTER PRINTING CO.,, 
BOSTON, 

Harry Marvin’s Success, and How He 
Gained It. By Arthur W. Hamilton. A quiet, 
home story, teaching lessons of industry, truth 
and piety, plainly showing that the writer meant 
to do good by his effort. 





Comments, 


Yes, all honor and praise to the members of 
the Topeka bar! May their example be conta- 
gious, 


A Beautiful Tribute, 
\ LADY, Mrs. Fuller, who in her public read- 


ings gives selections from Whittier, on 

being introduced to the poet at his own 
house, read, at his request, two or three of his 
}poems, among them “ Eternal Goodness.” On 
leaving, she asked for the poet’s autograph. Tak- 
ing her album, he went to his desk and wrote in 
it the following graceful tribute : 


“Thanks for the pleasant voice that lent 

Such sweetness to my simple lays, 
I scarcely knew them as my own, 

Interpreting the thought I meant, 
And winning for my rhymes a praise 
Due haply to thyself alone. 

In vain the hand essays its skill, 
Unaided by the organ keys; 

In vain the bugler’s breath, until 
The horn repeats his melodies.” 






































ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


Alcohol Obscures the Judgment. 


ureters Arthur's Home Magazin 


of the qualifications of a menmabiiet 
| er, Says; ” IIe must be of perfectly cool | 
and co sed Se per pao which nothing can | ror over twenty-eight years, ARTHT R'S HOME Maga 
. ‘ : 2 (ea ot ite a + | ZINE has been an annual and welcome visitor in thor 
throw . ay kine of excitement ; for all OXCI sands of American home ithere are now subscribe 
ment alters the quiet, steady judgment and clear- | on our list who have taken it from the very beginning 
ness reeption, This makes necessary the | Sd he could Ro t be induced to give it up for any other 
. , * : : ial magazine published 
“ict stinenc : : } ring 
str) nence from alcoholic dy inks during aking literary rank with the best pertodi. 
work, r even the smallest quantity of alcoholic | cals of the day, it claims to be in its peculiar char 
liquor excites the blood and displaces the normal | acteristics and varied Departments more thoroughly 
eaenei i dement,” identified with the people than any other magazine 
I 2 _ : ‘ , | of its class, going into their homes, not only as: & power 
Not only in the mercantile buyer, but in the | for good, but as @ pleasant companion and friend. ine 
terested in all that interests the household, 
profi nal life depends on clearness of percep- and ready to help, comfort, a 00, SEUSS RUS alight 
. : Aer all, from the youngest to the oldest 
tion, will the ss. quantity of alcoholic liquor | 
“excite od and displace the normal powers WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY 
of jud t.” Doubtless very many of the failures | ,, ‘ . : 
eal : itted i Ameioee - I can never tell you the good your magazine has dor 
an es comm vet : Vy yusiness men are| me Kac h year! have taken it contains at least twely: 
‘aused bscurity of mind brought on by the perfectly happy days—the days on which my magazine 
distur influence of alcohol on the brain, at | COM: 
time they most needed the clear head and “I watch for your beautif magazine eagerly ea 
} as month, I consider it the most interesting I have eve 
the cool ment, taken. Where there's t re's no flattery 


“T should feel poor, indeed, if I were deprived of 
, 
Goethe S Mother. | entireiy. A friend of min “W e estimate of it I fu 
oe agree, says She don't see } dy can have it about 
and read it regularly, without being made better by it 


AYS Grimm, in his “Life of Goethe:” “To| 
h his mother he ascribes his buoyant nature} “Ifthe good wishesof a: r avail anything, accept 


ease of every man whose success in business or 


h 
’ sll »talli . : my most earnest congra atic ipon the brave spi 
J a is love of story telling. And, indeed, with which you, in such a cupation, refuse to pand 
this \ just what distinguished the ‘Frau | to a vitiated’public taste 
> - ‘ ; _ . > ’ 
Rath e mother had in her the material to] «Jt has done me so much good, I wonder how I eve: 
make a historic personage. Goethe’s father can | did without it. I am a better wife,a better woman, : 
be set le; we do not need him to understand | better mother for its sak: 
Goethe t his mother is inseparable from him ; | ' “I — ler how I hay Without your magazine so 
. . ong 10pe never to be without it again,’ 
she fort . part of his being. She understood : I ; 
: { the eg) sroar* > ivi " i 2 on smoreae a . 
him beginning ; she divined him. All WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 
that Go e fulfilled corresponded but toa part ol The best h} blished | 4 
as an a ser . . ' j 1e best monthly magazine published in America 
the st eater expectations whic h this woman | yous Clinton, Mich 
cherish * * Her constitution was like iron. | : 
She d t she had to do at 1. in o fren) ArtTuur’s Home nine is one of the best thé 
ene did what sie nat oO Go at once, 1n a iresh, reaches this office , s Ripon, O 
ready way. * * * She was large and stately, and | ‘ 
© riodicals visitir 


. . Among the choicest f 
wore imposing head-dresses ; and she had always | our table is ARTHUR'S Hi \GAZINE.—Slar, Baldw 
a circle ng girls about her, who followed her | Mich. 
with enthusiastic love, * * * There are many If you want a magazine t is in every respect a 
letters from her—natural, graphic, true grand-| model, both in appearance and matter, subscribe f 

. 2 oo " :' Mt x lome Monthl 
mothe: (ters, with no dead word in them. Antuun’s Home Mawa a 
There are always daint i trated articles, and the 
“ae nt most sensible fashion plates t e found anywhere 
The Art Interchange. | Weekly Aurora, Cleveland 
T. 8, Arthur always has a practical aim in his writings, 


HIS periodical, which is specially devoted to | 894 those who take his (ef MAGAZINE find this aim 
: well carried out in w iggestions in the various de 


the exposition and culture of household and | partments from the fir with fully illustrated 
decorative art, is doing good service in its | fashions, to the last lea recipes and hints 
rork of | : . . » i , of taste | every sort to howsekeepers es and mother Contri 
work © icating the people in matters of taste | buco aed ana nothers " 
and it It should have a wide circulation, 
The Int *hange is issued fortnightly at two TERMS FOR 188! 
dollars ear, Office of publication, 140 Nassau 1 Copy, one year, : : 
Street, New York. The holiday number is an 4 Coples, “ 
exceedingly attractive one. It will be mailed on} 3 . z 
. . , . | 4 “ 
receipt of twenty-five cents, We advise all who}, “ ve one to club-getter 
; : 
are interested in art-culture at home to send fora| SPECIMEN NUMBERS FR! 
copy of this number, It will give them a good T. s. p gana R & SON, 


idea of t character and scope of this carefully 227 r 8. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa 


8) cted periodical. - 
condu periodical TRIAL OFFER : For only 2c. 
(a - in stampa, we will mail our new Box 

ScreNcE IN AID OF THE HovusEwire.—Mend- of 8 packets choice Vegetables, or 10 

. @ pA. a hd kets Flower Seeds Burpee’ my 


ing of all kinds of clothing, table and bed linen, arm Annual for 188 1, beaut. 
LEE 


te. and eleg »mbroiderv. is , , , fully tlustrated, wen illustrated sent yoo Write for it TLEE 
etc., and elegant embroidery, is now done on the BURPEE & ©O., 219 and 21 Church St., Philada, Pa 


tteon Oxcillatine 8 <letnnt Wentliee atti. & 
Wilsor llating Shuttle Sewing fachine, with $5 t to $) soo derak Geake ee worth §5 free 





' 
out an attachment. Wonders will never cease in Address, STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine 
this age of progress.—Scientific American, 











HOLIDAY GREETING. EATTY 


One price CABINET ORGANS. 


CHURCH, CHAPEL & PARLOR. 


BEATTY 


PIANO-FORTES. 


GRANDSQUARE & UPRIGHT. 
Best and sweetest toned instruments in the World 


olden t 16 Stops, 2 Knee Swells, 9 full sets of 
Golden Longue Keeds. 5 Octaves. Wainut Case, 
Wrench Veneering, Handles. Lamp Stands, 
pee —_ for Music,extra large fancy Tep.Beatty's 
ew (74 + Action, New Vox Celeste Stop. 
which 6 sweetest and most perfect 
hat hy dver ‘been attained 
wit ents price about $400, ¢47 My price (having no agents) 
Siool, Book, Music, boxed & shipped Only $85. 


Moliday Gvestina, Order now for Christmas and 
New Years Presents, Dont wait till the very last moment, 
Endless variety of New Styles for the Holidays. largest 
assortment of Pianos and Organs that are sold direct to 
the public, to be found in th iscountry. 


Organs $80 $40 $50 855 $60 865 875 $45 
to $1,000,2 to $2 stops Pianos $125 to $1,600. 


No. 5,000. A magnificent Organ, 14 Stops, 4 Set Reeds, on! 
BGS, No. 700, 4 set reeds, 15 p Stage, GES, Warr: ante he 


E ag LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Swith beautiful Steel Plate Engraving, Sent Free. 
Those desiring to purchaseare requested to visit my factory 
here and relect the instrument in person. 


BB Be sure to write me for - = al Mustrated newspaper, Circular &c, before you decide to purchase e lsewhere 
Address or call on DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 











1s The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
PH CILLO 332, 351, 170 and his other styles. 
pe PERS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD, 




















UNDER THE FORM OF A JELLY CALLED VASELINE PETROLEUM IS GIVEN TO MEDICINE AND 
PHARMACY IN AN ABSOLUTELY PURE, HIGHLY CONCENTRATED. AND UNOBJBCTIONABLE SHAPE 
ALL ACIDS, ODORS, TASTE, COLOR, AND OTHER mpc RITIES, WHICH HAVE HITHERTO PREV 
THE USE OF PETROLEUM IN MEDICINE, ARE F TIRE LY ELIMINATED, AND THE VASELINI 
HARMLESS AND DELIGHTFUL TO USE AS CREA 

The most valuable family remedy known for the treatment of wounds, burns, sores, c uta, skin diseases, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, ete. Also for couchs, colds, sore throat, croup and diphtheria, etc 
It has recelved the unanimous endorsement of the Medical Press and Profession, Scien tists and Journals of all 

characters throughout the world, as being the Best Remedy Known 

As an emollient, Vaseline is superior to any other substance net dis covered. Its marvellou 
restoring qualitic: excel everything else, ana itis rapidly taking the place on the toilet-table, to the ea 
of the various complerion powders, pomades, cosmetics, and other compounds. It will keep the skin clearer, 
softer, and smoother than any cosmetic ever invented, « ina will preserve the youthful beauty and freshness 
of the healthy complexio m 

POMADE VASEL INE. -WILL CURE DANDRUFF AND MAKE THE HAIR GROW 
ELSE WILL. ¢ AND $1.00 

VASELINE COLD EAM. “toy Tm Ke TFATIONS OF THE SKIN, CHAFING OF INFANTS, FOR 
THE COMPLEXION, CHAPPED HAN c, & 25 AND 30 CENTS 

VASELINE CAMPHOR IC E.. “YOR Pine 1 ES, BLOTCHES, &c., 25, CENTS 

VASELINE TOILET SOAP.—EMOLLIENT, BLAND, ANTISEPTIC (EXCELS ALL TOILET SOA 
CoLeate & Co, will supply these articles, if you cannot obtain them of your Drugyist. None Genuine except im 

original packages 


~ Grand Medals at Philadelphia and arts Expositions, Medal of Progress by American Institute. 
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Compound Oxygen. 


Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchiti 
Headache, Ozeena, Debility, and all Chronic and Nervous 


a Natural 


Disorders, by 


DYSPEPSIA. 

N. Y., who ha 
en in his practice for over six years, r 

e of October 6th, 
epsia, Which we may safely say 

n medical history 


ygust 80th, 1880, wes called to see a 
is suffering from Dyspepsi 
run down with constant nausea, ete 
0d or aliment of any kind on her stomach 
tlivedon air. * * * | used the medi 
| Miss D.’s symptoms, and visited her for 
efit, She took as nourishment only one- 
vonful of Valentine's Meat Juice three time 
a that she could not keep down, as the water 
a short time after taking it 
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w her, and now the difficulty was to get 
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try the Compound Oxygen con 
e only help for her 
st inhalation she was benefited, and 
able to have gone to New York by the 
lay following, if the storms had per 
she went to the city by the night boat 
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I consider the whole thing as near 
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improving health id st 
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that respect, Whata different state of | 
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